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USEFUL REFERENCE SERIES No. 81 


THE PICTURE FILE 
IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
By NORMA O., IRELAND 
This work is a revision of the earlier volume, THE PICTURE FILE pub- 
lished in 1935 by the same author, which went out-of-print soon after publica- 
tion. Because of a continued call for copies the author has consented to re- 
write this volume. Basically this new edition follows the same general plan for 
the development of a picture collection with the addition of several hundred 
more headings and the expansion of several subdivisions to include changes 
acquired by sixteen years experience working with picture files since the pub- 
lication of the first edition. 
To provide a simple guide, from Sources to Uses, suitable for the average 
library is the purpose of the author. It is intended chiefly for the beginner but 
may be used to help in the building up and revision of existing collections. 


XII + 136 pages, Cloth 
USEFUL REFERENCE SERIES No. 80 


SMALL BUSINESS BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By JESSIE CROFT ELLIS 
Never before in this country have so many people been so anxious to start their own business. 
These people no longer need tread the hard weary way of trial and error. The writers and pub- 
lishers of America are doing a great work in giving broad information to guide the individual 
who by reading everything he can in the field in which he is interested can build a strong foun- 


dation upon which to start. 

This bibliography has been compiled with the above thoughts in mind. It has been re- 
vised and tested, over a period of time, to give the best possible sources. It should answer a 
multitude of questions in this field for every reference librarian. 

XIV + 237 pp., Cloth 


USEFUL REFERENCE SERIES No. 73 


LOCAL INDEXES IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
By NORMA O, IRELAND 


In cooperation with Junior Members 
Round Table of the American Library Association 


This work is a union list of unpublished indexes in libraries of the United States, Canada, 
Hawaiian Islands and Puerto Rico. 

Nearly 1,000 libraries reveal their special card files of approximately 8,000 indexes covering 
2,500 subjects. 

The topics vary from the most popular ones of the day to some of the most highly special- 
ized, scholarly, and technical subjects possible. A check of ‘Local Indexes” shows the followi 
subjects to be the most popular, according to the number of libraries which have supplemen 
indexes: Plays, Short Stories, Pictures, Biography, Vocations, Reference Aids, Debates, Poetry, 
Songs, Music, Fiction, Genealogy, Holidays and Maps. Small indexes or those limited to ma- 
terial in one library, such as picture files, have been omitted. The majority of files are author, 
title and subject indexes to book and periodical material unindexed and supplemental to pub- 
lished indexes. 

The list is most valuable to college and research librarians, both for informative purposes 
and for aid in special reference work. 

XXXIV-+221 pages, Cloth 
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The Bu.tetin oF BiBLioGRAPHY was established 
in 1897 as a medium for the publication of articles, 
bibliographies, reading lists, and other material helpful 
to libraries. The “Dramatic Index’ is a regular fea- 
ture, as is also the record of ‘“‘Births and Deaths in 
the Periodical World.” A portrait of some well-known 
librarian or bibliographer is given in each issue. 

Correspondence concerning the BULLETIN is solicited 
and lists or articles suitable for publication are desired. 

Address 
Tue F. W. Faxon Company, Inc, 


83 Francis Street, Boston. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE 


DAVID HORACE CLIFT 
By James T. Babb 


David Horace Clift is an excellent example 
of the American success story in the library 
profession. It is the story of an intelligent 
young man who is not a clock watcher. He 
was born in Mason County, Kentucky, on 
June 16, 1907, and educated in the public 
schools and at the University of Kentucky, 
receiving his B.S. in 1930 and his B.S. in li- 
brary science from Columbia University in 
1931. He was a student assistant in the 
University of Kentucky Library from 1927- 
30, the Lexington Kentucky Public Library 
and I believe jerked sodas in-between-times 
to pay his way through college. On gradua- 
tion from Columbia he became a reference 
assistant in the New York Public Library 
for the six years 1931-37 and had the valu- 
able training which comes from being be- 
hind the information desk in that great li- 
brary. He was then called to Columbia to 
be assistant to the Director, Dr. Williamson. 


He was drafted into the Army and later re- 
ceived a commission. His army career was 
mainly spent in Washington, D. C., as 
Deputy to the Executive Secretary of the 
Inter Departmental Committee for the Aqui- 
sition of Foreign Publications. Before his 
army career was over he was appointed 
Associate Librarian at the Yale University 
Library. His coming to Yale was delayed 
some six months or more when he was asked 
to participate as chief of the Library of 
Congress Mission to Germany. 

One of his great contributions at Yale was 
the preparation and installation of a Posi- 
tion Classification and a Pay Plan for the 
library staffs at Yale. He did an excellent 
job and our plan has been at least partially 
copied by many other libraries. He imme- 
diately secured the loyalty and respect of 
the staff and in many ways improved the 
position of librarians at Yale. He became 
active in the Connecticut Library Associa- 
tion serving as President and being the ac- 
tive stimulus in the study and promotion of 
a regional library project in Connecticut. 
His work for this Association was recently 
recognized by his being made an Honorary 
member of the Connecticut Library Associa- 
tion for life. He left Yale to become Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. This was a difficult decision for him 
as he had been happy at Yale. However, 
he thought it was a challenge that he could 
not refuse and I agreed with him. I might 
add that I was also complimented that the 
Association came to Yale for their man. 

He married a fellow student at Columbia, 
Miss Eleanore Flynn, who had her A.B. 
from Radcliffe and while they were living in 
New York, Mrs. Clift was a Children’s Li- 
brarian in the Brooklyn Public Library be- 
coming Head Librarian of the Central Chil- 
dren’s Room. Mr. Clift was taken into the 
Yale family by being made an Associate Fel- 
low of Trumbull College. He worked hard 
in attempting to improve the relationships 
of the central Library with the School and 
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Departmental Libraries and results of his 
work are still bearing fruit. I believe that he 
has the personal qualities and the willing- 
ness to work to make him a great success as 
Executive Secretary of the ALA. He has a 
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love of children, dogs, the outdoors, and ath- 
letics. We particularly miss his Kentucky 
Derby Day Party, but were happy that the 
Kentucky basketball fiasco happened after 
he had left New Haven. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MAGAZINE NOTES 


A RECORD OF NEW TITLES, CHANGED TITLES, AND DEATHS IN THE 
PERIODICAL WORLD 


By Avsert H. Davis 


N. B. — The editor will be glad to know of any omissions or corrections not noted for inclusion in the 
next issue, and will esteem it a favor to be notified of new periodicals by any librarian who may receive a 


sample number. 


NEW PERIODICALS 


Adult Leadership. 743 N. Wabash Av., Chicago, IIl. 
mo., 4to, il., vol. 1, no. 1, My. 1952. 50c, $3.00. 
Battelle Technical Review. 505 King Av., Columbus, 

mo., 4to, il., vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1952. gratis. 
Succeeds Battelle Library Review. 

Beloit Poetry Journal. Beloit college, Beloit, Wisc. 
quar., 12mo., vol. 1, no. 1, Fall 1950. $1.35. 

The Book Collector (incorporating Book Handbook). 
9 Great James St., London WC1. Eng. quar. 
vol. 1, no. 1, Spring 1952. 45c, $1.70 in USA. 

Cahiers du Bibliophile. 11 Blvd Flandrin, Paris 16. 
10 nos., 8vo, il., no. 1, Juin 1952. 1,800 frs. in 
France; 2,200 frs. outside. 

30 E. 29th St., New York 16, 

mo., 4to, il., vol. 1, no. 1, Jl. 1952. 35c, 
$4.00. 


Cross Currents. 420 W. 118th St., New York 27, 
. Y. quar., vol. 1, no. 1, Fall 1950. $1.00, $3.00. 
Faulkner Studies. 1611 Adams St., Denver 6, Colo. 
quar., 12mo., vol. 1, no. 1, Spring 1952. 50c, $2.00. 
Federation Notes. 200 Ross St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
10 nos., vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1952. $1.00. 

Geographical Bulletin. Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, Ottawa, Can. ann(?)., 8vo, 
il., diagrs., maps. No. 1, 1951. 50c. 

Humpty Dumpty’s Magazine. 52 Vanderbilt Av., 
New York 17, N. Y. 10 nos., 12mo., il., vol. 1, 
no. 1, O. 1952. 35c, $3.00. 

Isotopics. Atomic Energy Commission, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. quar., vol. 1, no. 1, Ap. 1951. 35c, $1.00. 
Beginning with vol. 2, no. 1, Ja. 1952 copies may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 

Jewish Observer and Middle East Review. Fleet St., 
London, Eng. w., vol. 1, no. 1, F. 1952. 26s. 


Jornal de Musica. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. mo., 4to, 
il., vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1952. In Brazil crs 5,00 — 
60,00; Outside crs 8,00 — 100,00 (in Portuguese). 

Journal of Human Relations. Box 54, Wilberforce, 
O. 3nos., 8vo, vol. 1, no. 1, Spring 1952. $1.25, 
$3.00. 

Journal of The Forest Products Research Society. Box 
2010, University Sta., Madison 5, Wis. 3 nos., 4to, 
il., vol. 1, no. 1, S. 1951. $2.50 per no. 

Laboratory Investigation: a Journal of Technical 
Methods and Pathology. 49 E. 33d St., New York 
16, N. Y. quar., 8vo, il., vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1952. 
$8.00. Calendar year only (Successor to Interna- 
tional Association of Medical Museums, Bulletin). 


— and Hobbies. 


Reports of deaths will be gratefully received and recorded. 


Library Trends. University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Ill. quar., 4to, vol. 1, no. 1, Jl. 1952. 
$2.00, $5.00. Each issue planned and edited by a 
guest editor. 

Lifetime Living. 27 E. 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
mo., 4to, il., vol. 1, no. 1, Je. 1952. 25c, $2.00. 
(U. S. subscriptions only.) 

Music... 27 Nassau St., London W 1, Eng. 
vol. 1, no. 1, D. 1951. 27s 6d. 

Nursing Research. 2 Park Av., New York 16, N. Y. 
3 nos., 4to, vol. 1, no. 1, Je. 1952. $2.50. 

Opera, Ballet, Music Hall in the World. International 
Theatre Institute. Paris. Distributed in the U. S. 
by Theatre Arts Books, 224 W. 4th St., New York 
14, N. Y. quar., 4to, il., vol. 1, no. 1, [S.] 1952. 
$5.00 ann. or $9.00 for 2 years. Single copies $1.50. 
With World Theatre $9.00. (Affiliated with 
UNESCO.) 

Pan Anglican: a review of the world-wide Episcopal 
church. 207 Farmington Av., Hartford, Conn. 
2 nos., il., vol. 1, no. 1, Lent 1950. $1.00. 

Panorama (Revista Interamericana de Cultura — 
Inter-American Cultural Review — Revue Inter- 
americaine de Culture). Pan American Union, 
Washington 25, D. C. quar., 8vo, vol. 1, no. 1, 
(n.d.) 1952. $3.00 in United States (In Spanish, 
English and Portuguese). 

Philippines Trade Review. Samanillo Bldg., Escolta, 
Manila, P. I. mo., vol. 1, no. 1, O. 1951. $4.00. 
ng to be changed to $5.00 beginning with O. 1, 
1 

Religion and Health. Box 4802, Duke Sta., Durham, 
= = mo., 12mo., vol. 1, no. 1, F. 1952. 35c, 

3.0 


Repertoire. 575 Hollister Bldg., Lansing 8, Mich. 
mo., 12mo., il., vol. 1, no. 1, O. 1951. 40c, $3.50. 

Report to Writers. 55 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
mo., 12 mo., il., vol. 1, no. 1, N. 1951. 25c, $2.50. 

Weeds: Journal of the Association of Regional Weed 
Control. Plant Industry Sta. Beltsville, Md. 
quar., 8vo, il., vol. 1, no. 1, O. 1951. $4.00. 

Young Ballet Dancer. Fleet St., London EC 4, Eng. 
mo., vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1952. 18s. 


MAGAZINE NOTES 


Abraham Lincoln Association Membership and Quar- 
terly, Springfield, Ill., will be suspended with De- 
cember 1952. 

Amazing Stories. New York. To be changed to 
Amazing with December 1952 and to bi-monthly 
instead of monthly. 


mo., 
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American Artist. New York. Price increased to 


$5.00 with June 30th, 1952. 

American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation Journal with Research Quarterly. 
Washington, D. C. Price changed to $10.00 with 
1952. 


American Aviation. Washington, D.C. Special li- 
brary rate effective at once. $2.50 per year. 

American Highways. Washington, D.C. Price in- 
creased to $2.00 with July 1, 1952. 

American Journal of Psychiatry. New York. The 
index for each volume will be bound in the June 
issue with no extra charge. 

American Journal of Psychology. Austin. Price will 
See to $7.00 effective with January 1, 
1953. 

American National Fur § Market Journal. Wausau, 
Wis. Title changed to U. S. Fur Rancher with 
the May 1952 issue. 

American Naturalist. 
to $8.00 annually. 

American Psychologist. Washington, D.C. Price to 
be increased to $8.00 for 1953. 

American Review of Tuberculosis. New York. Price 
— changed to $7.00 effective with January 
1953. 

American Rocket Society Journal. New York. 
Changed to bi-monthly from quarterly publication. 

American Scandinavian Review. New York. Price 
increased to $4.00 with 1952. 

American Social Hygiene Association. New York. 
Library memberships have been discontinued. 
ew taken for Journal of Social Hygiene 
only. 

American Squares. San Antonio. Price to be 
changed to $2.00 effective with October 1, 1952. 
Annals of Allergy. St. Paul. Price increased to $7.50 

effective with the July-August 1952 issue. 

Architectural Digest. Los Angeles. Price increased 
to $8.50 with April ist, 1952. 

Association of Food and Drug Officials of U. S. To- 
peka. Price will be increased to $3.00 beginning 
with January 1953. 

Aufbau-Reconstruction. New York. Price to be in- 
creased to $6.00 effective with October ist, 1952. 
Better Enameling. Cicero. Discontinued with volume 

23, number 8, August 1952. 

Bibliography of Occupational Medicine. Washington, 
D. C. Discontinued publication. 

Booklist. Chicago. Price to be increased to $6.00 
effective with November 1st, 1952. 

Bridge World. New York. Price increased to $5.00 
effective with September 1, 1952. 

Butterick Pattern Book. New York. Changed from 
five to four numbers per year beginning with 1952. 

Calico Print. Twenty-nine Palms, Calif. Changed 
to bi-monthly with volume 8, number 5, June 1952, 
the May number being omitted. Six numbers 
$1.50. Present subscribers will receive the full 
number of issues for which they have paid. 

Camping Magazine. Plainfield. Now published in 
nine numbers a year. 

Canadian Business. Montreal. Price to the U. S. 
increased to $5.00 effective with June 1, 1952. 

Cats Magazine. Pittsburgh. Price to be increased to 
$3.00 effective with October ist, 1952. 

Census Publications, Catalog § Subject Guide. Wash- 
ington, D Title changed to Catalog of United 
States Census Publications with January-March 
1952 issue. 

Channels. New York. Price to be increased to $6.50 
effective October 1, 1952. 


Lancaster. Price increased 


Births and Deaths 
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Chemical Reviews. Baltimore. Price will be increased 
to $12.00 for two volumes, beginning with January 
1953. 

Chicago Art Institute is now being published in four 
numbers a year. 

Chief. New York. Price increased to $3.00 effective 
with August Ist, 1952. 

Child-Family Digest. New Orleans. Now being pub- 
lished in ten numbers. 

Civil Aeronautics Journal. Washington, D. C. Dis- 
continued with July 1952. 

Congressional Digest. Washington, D. C. Price to 
be increased to $7.00 beginning with the September 
1952 issue. Index will be included in the Decem- 
ber issue for which no charge will be made. 

Contest Magazine. Upland. Price increased to $4.50 
with April ist, 1952. 

Crozier Quarterly. Chester, Pa. Discontinued with 
volume 29, number 2, April 1952. 

Cue. New York. Price increased to $5.00 effective 
with July 31st, 1952. 

Dow Jones Supplementary Averages (Buff Sheets only). 
Boston. Discontinued with the June 1952 issue. 
E-E-G. Montreal. Price will be increased to $9.00 

on 1953 subscriptions. 

Executives’ Labor Letter. New London. 
tinued with April 23rd, 1952 issue. 

FAO (Monthly Bulletin of Food and Agricultural 
Statistics). New York. Title changed to Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics, be- 
ginning with volume 5, number 5, May 1952. 

Fantastic Adventures. New York. To be discon- 
tinued with October 1952 issue. 

Federal Publications Guide. Washington, D.C. Prob- 
ably discontinued as publisher does not reply to 
letters. Last issue received by the libraries was 
that of February 11th, 1950. 

Federator. Pittsburgh. Discontinued with volume 
26, number 10, December 1951. 

Film Music Notes. Old Greenwich. Title changed 
to Film Music in September, 1951. 

Film News. New York. Price will be changed to 
$3.00 effective with October ist, 1952. 

Film World. Los Angeles. Title changed to Film 
and A-U World. 

Forbes Magazine. New York. Price increased to 
$5.00 effective with August ist, 1952. 

Foreign Commerce Weekly. Washington, D. C. Price 
reduced to $3.50 per year. 
Forest Leaves. Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania Forests. 

Foundry. Cleveland. Price to be increased to $5.00 
effective with October ist, 1952. 

Frontier Times. Bandera, Tex. To be published 
quarterly after September 30, 1952. 

Frontiers. Philadelphia. Price to be increased to 
$2.50 effective with October ist, 1952. 

Garden. New York. Discontinued with November 
1951. 

Girls and Boys. Dansville. Discontinued publica- 
tion with the June 1952 issue. 

Goat News. Richmond. Discontinued with volume 
12, number 11, May 1951. 

Gourmet. New York. Price increased to $5.00 with 
June 1952. 


Harlem Quarterly. New’ York. Probably discon- 
tinued as mail has been returned undelivered. 

Highroad. Nashville. To be discontinued effective 
with September 1952. 


Horse. Washington, D. C. Discontinued with No- 
vember 1950. 


Discon- 


Title changed to 
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Illinois Law. Review. Chicago. Title changed to 
Northwestern University Law Review. 

Index to Labor Articles. New York. The new rate 
for 1952 is $3.00. 

Individual Psychology Bulletin. Chicago. Title to 
be changed to American Journal for Individual 
Psychology with volume 10, late in 1952. 

Industrial Hygiene Newsletter. Washington, D. C. 
Title changed to Occupational Health Monthly. 

Industrial Safety Survey. Washington. Title changed 
to Occupational Safety and Health. 

Instrument Maker. Pittsburgh. Title changed to 
Instrument Manufacturing. 

International Conciliation. New York. Price in- 
creased to $1.00 with August ist, 1952. 

International Journal of Opinion and Altitude Research. 
Mexico, D. F. Discontinued with volume 6, 1952. 

International Journal of Religious Education. Chi- 
cago. Price to be increased to $3.00 effective with 
September 1, 1952. 

Intramural Law Review. St. Louis. Title changed to 
St. Louis University Law Journal with volume 1, 
number 4. 

Inventory of Research in Racial and Cultural Relations 
Bulletin. Chicago. To be discontinued with com- 
pletion of volume 5, October, 1953. A cumulative 
index for the entire five volumes will be included. 

Iranian Institute Bulletin. New York. Probably 


discontinued as mail has been returned unde- 
livered. 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
1953 


Price will be increased to $7.00 for 


Journal of Applied Psychology. Washington, D. C. 
Price will be increased to $7.00 for 1953. 

Journal of Business Education. Wilkes 
Changed to eight numbers per year in 1952. 

Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psychology. 
Washington, D. C. Price for 1953 will be increased 
to $8.00. 

Journal of Consulting Psychology. Washington, D. C. 
Price to be increased to $7.00 for 1953. 

Journal of Economic History. New York. Four 
numbers will be published for 1952 instead of three. 

Journal of Experimental Psychology. Washington, 
D. C. Price will be increased to $15.00 for two 
volumes for 1953. 

Journal of Forestry. Washington, D.C. Price to be 
changed to $7.50, effective with January 1953. 

Journal of Industrial Engineering. Columbus. _Re- 
sumed publication with volume 3, number 1, May 
1952. Publication dates: February, May, August, 
November. 

Journal of Infectious Diseases. Chicago. Price to 
a to $7.00 effective with October ist, 
1952. ° 


Barre. 


Journal of Mammalogy. Washington, D. C. Price 
pt raised to $6.00 effective with October ist, 

Journal of Medical Education. Chicago. Price in- 
creased to $7.00. 

Journal of Psychiatric Social Work. Washington, 
> = Price raised to $4.00 effective with July 1st, 
1952. 

Journal of Social Issues. New York. Price increased 
to $4.00 effective with July ist, 1952. 

Journal of Urology. Baltimore. Price to be increased 


= _— for two volumes beginning with January 
1953. 


Korea. Washington, D. C. Publication has been 
discontinued. 
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Labor § Nation: New York. Publication has been 
temporarily suspended. 

Labor's Monthly Survey. Washington, D. C. Dis- 
continued with May 1952 issue. 

Language. Charlottesville. Price to be raised to 
$8.00 with 1953. 

Legal Intelligencer. Philadelphia. Price to be in- 
creased to $25.00 with October ist, 1952. 

Leonard's Freight and Parcel Post Guide. 
Changed to Leonard’s Guide. 

Liberal Judaism. Cincinnati. Merged with American 
Judaism (New York), beginning with the Novem- 
ber 1951 issue. 

Los Angeles School Journal. Now published in ten 
issues instead of twelve. 
Magazine Industry Surveys. New York. Discon- 

tinued with April 1952 issue. 

Medical Woman's Journal. New York. The correct 
title is Pan American Medical Woman's Journal. 
Men's Reporter News Weekly. New York. Discon- 

tinued publication. 

Mental Health Observer. Kansas City. Publication 
has been discontinued. 

Microfilm Abstracts. Ann Arbor. 
Dissertation Abstracts. 

Model Railroader. Milwaukee. Price increased to 
$5.00 effective with July ist, 1952. 

Modern Medicine. Minneapolis. Price increased to 
$10.00 effective with September 1st, 1952. 

Mosquito News. Norfolk. Price increased to $5.00 
effective with the 1952 volume. 

Music Journal. New York. Beginning September 
1952 will publish twelve numbers a year instead 
of nine. ew price $3.00. 

Musicology. Flushing. Probably discontinued with 
volume 2, number 4, Spring 1949. Volume 3, num- 
ber 1, scheduled for Summer 1949 was never pub- 
lished. No reply from publisher. 

Muslim World. Hartford. Price to be increased to 
$3.00 effective with age 1st, 1953. 

New Africa. New York. ‘Title changed to News 
Letter-Spotlight on Africa. 

New England Quarterly. Brunswick, Me. Price to 
— to $5.00 effective with October Ist, 


Chicago. 


Title changed to 


New Jersey Law Journal. Newark. Price increased 
to $7.50. 

Newsletter. Washington, D. C. Discontinued pub- 
lication. 

O.P.D. Record of Prices on Chemicals and Related 
Materials. New York. Discontinued publication 
in 1951. 

Occupations. Washington, D.C. Discontinued with 
May 1952. To be succeeded by Personnel and 
Guidance Journal in October 1952. 

Oil, the Oilman’s Newspaper. Seattle. Consolidated 
with Petroleum World under the title of Petroleum 
World and Oil (Los Angeles) on January 15th, 1952. 

Open Road for Boys. Boston. Changed to Open 
Road Magazine. 

Oregon Farmer. Spokane. 
annually. 

Pacific Motor Boat. Seattle. 
and Pacific Motor Boat. 

Pamphlet Index. New York. Discontinued with 
volume 3, number 2, June 1950. 

People Today. New York. Price increased to $2.50 
with May 1952. 

Physical Review. New York. Price increased to 

0.00 effective with July 1st, 1952. 


Price increased to $1.50 


Title changed to Sea 
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Poetry New York. New York. Discontinued pub- 
lication, nothing issued in 1952. 

Problems. New York. Discontinued with volume 3, 
number 4, 1950. 

Proteous Quarterly. Spring Valley, N. Y. Suspended 
with volume 3, number 2, Summer 1952, probably 
for one year. 

Psychological Abstracts. Washington. Price to be in- 
creased to $8.00 beginning with 1953. 

Psychological Bulletin. Washington, D. C. Price to 
be increased to $8.00 in 1953. 

Psychological Monographs: General g Applied. Wash- 
ington, D Price for 1953 will be $7.00. 

Psychological Review. Washington, D. C. 
be increased to $6.50 in 1953. 

Public Health Reports. Washington, D.C. Changed 
to monthly with the January 1952 issue. It also 
took over the monthly Tuberculosis Control Issue 
and the monthly Journal of Venereal Disease In- 
formation at that time. 

Public Relations Journal. New York. Price increased 
to $7.50 effective with September 1st, 1952. 

Quarterly Bulletin of Fundamental Education. New 
York. Title changed to Fundamental and Adult 
Education. 

Quarterly Review of Internal Medicine and Derma- 
tology. Washington, D. C. Title changed to 
Quarterly Review of Medicine. 

Radio Service Dealer. New York. Title changed to 
Radio-Television Service Dealer. 

Railway Engineering § Maintenance. New York. 
pony increased to $3.00 beginning with July ist, 
1952. 

Railway Mechanical § Electrical Engineer. New York. 
Price increased to $4.00 effective with July ist, 1952. 

Railway Signaling § Communications. New York. 

Rayon § Synthetic Textiles. New York. Title 
changed to Modern Textiles with August 1952. 

Rayon Organon. New York. Title changed to Textile 
Organon. 

Reed College Notes. Succeeded by 
The Sallyport. 

Refrigeration Service Engineer. Chicago. Title 
changed to Refrigeration Service and Contracting. 
Registration Record. Washington, D. C. Discon- 
tinued with June 27th, 1952. 
Research Quarterly. Washington. 
$5.00 effective with June 1952. 
Review of Inter-American Bibliography. Washington, 
D. C. Title changed to Inter-American Review of 

Bibliography. 

Sanitary Age. Toronto. Title changed to Heating, 
Plumbing and Air Conditioning A ge. 

Saturday Review. New York. Price raised to $7.00 
effective with July 31st, 1952. 

School § College Placement. Philadelphia. Title 
changed to Journal of College Placement with 
March 1952. 

Schools § Better Living. Winchester. 
with the April 1952 issue. 

Screenland. New York. Price increased to $2.00 
with July 1st, 1952. 


Service. Tuskegee Institute. Price increased to $3.00 
beginning with 1952. 

Ships and Sailing. Milwaukee. Title changed to 

hips and the Sea. 

Silver Screen. New York. Price increased to $2.00 
effective with July ist, 1952. 

Skyways. New York. Price increased to $4.00 effec- 
tive with July 1st, 1952. 


Price to 


Price increased to $3.00 with July 1st, 1952. 


Portland, Ore. 


Price increased to 


Discontinued 
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South Carolina Historical § Genealogical Magazine. 
Charleston. Title changed to South Carolina His- 
torical Magazine with volume 53, number 1, Janu- 
ary 1952. 

Speakers Magazine. Lanham, Md. 
with September 1951. 

Squibb Abstract Bulletin. 
with June 1952 issue. 

The Step Ladder formerly published by the Bookfellow 
Foundation of Chicago has been taken over by 
Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., and will be published 
four times a year. It will be sent to all former 
Bookfellow subscribers (as of May 1948) without 
charge until further notice. Volume 36, number 1, 
Summer 1952 is the first issue under the new 
management. 

Surgery. St. Louis. Price increased to $14.00 effec- 
tive with July ist, 1952. 

Sweet Potato Journal, Atlanta, has been discontinued. 


Symphony. New York. Now issued in ten numbers, 
July and August being omitted. 

Television Engineering. New York. Merged in Radio 
Communication with May 1952 issue. 

Temple Law Quarterly. Philadelphia. Price increased 
to $4.00 effective with July 1st, 1952. 
Thoroughbred Record. Lexington, Ky. 

creased to $7.50. 

Tomorrow Magazine. New York. Resumed publica- 
tion on a quarterly basis at $2.00 per year. 

Trains. Milwaukee. Title changed to Trains and 
Travel. 

Travel. New York. Price to be increased to $5.00 
effective with September 30th, 1952. 

Turf and Sport Digest. Baltimore. Price increased 
to $5.00. 

University Debaters Annual has ceased publication 
(Readers’ Guide). 

Utah Educational Review. Salt Lake City. Price to 
be reduced to $1.00 annually, beginning with the 
September 1952 issue. 

= Trade Journal. New York. Price increased to 

10.00. 

Will Judy’s Quarterly Spectator. 
changed to The Spectator. 

Winged Word. Brunswick, Me. 
the Winter 1952 issue. 

Wisconsin Medical Journal. Madison. Effective with 
October 1952 the rate to Libraries will be $3.50. 

World Theatre. As of August 15th, 1952, Theatre 
Arts Books has been named as sole distributor in 
the United States for this quarterly which is pub- 
lished in Paris in French and English. Price has 
been increased to $5.00. New address is 224 W. 
4th St., New York 14, N. Y. 

Writers’ Journal. New York. Probably discon- 
tinued as mail has been returned undelivered. 

Yale Literary Magazine. New Haven. Changed to 
six numbers annually and price raised to $3.50. 

Young America (Md.) merged with Read Magazine 
(Columbus) beginning with the April 1952 issue. 

Young America Junior Reader. New York. Merged 
with My Weekly Reader No. 3, (Columbus) be- 
ginning with the April 28th, 1952 issue. 

Young America Picture Reader. New York. Merged 
with My Weekly Reader No. 1, beginning with the 
April 28th, 1952 issue. © : 

Young America Reader. ‘New York. Merged with 
My Weekly Reader No. 5, beginning with the April 
28th, 1952 issue. 

Young America World Parade. New York. Merged 
with My Weekly Reader No. 6, beginning with the 
April 28th, 1952 issue. 


Discontinued 


Brooklyn. Discontinued 


Price in- 


Chicago. Title 


Discontinued with 
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FRANCO-GERMAN STUDIES 
A CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This is the EIGHTH annual survey of books, articles and reviews dealing with Franco-German literary 
relations, which has been completed by members of the ag ma J Committee of the Comparative Litera- 
ture VII group (Franco-German Literary Relations) of the Modern Language Association of America. 


Most of the material is for the year 1951; a few items that appeared in earlier years but were not reported 
until now have been included, while a few periodicals ordinarily covered by us had to be postponed, for tech- 
nical reasons, until next year (see footnote). Since the range of this bibliography has been constantly widened 
in the past, the principle of abstracting every entry had to be modified to some extent: in order to be as com- 
plete as possible, we have worked a number of other bibliographies into our own, even if we had no access to 
the work quoted; in every instance, we have made careful reference to the source. 


Again, as in the past, works of a purely belletristic nature (including anthologies) have been omitted. 


In the case of reviews of previously published books, the reader is referred to the original listing of the title 
in question. 


Vol. 20, No. 8 


The periodicals covered are: 


American German Review 
Books Abroad 
Bulletin of Bibliography! 
Univ. of Cal. Public. in Lit. and Mod. 
Philol. 
Comparative Literature 
Critique 
Dt. Vierteljahrsschrift f. Lit.-Wiss. 
und Geistesgesch. 
Doctoral Dissertations 
Erasmus 
Etudes Germaniques 
*Euphorion 
Frankfurter Hefte 
French Review 
French Studies 
German Life and Letters 
German Quarterly 
rman Review 
Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift 
*Das Goldene Tor (only the first two 
numbers of 1951 were available) 
HSCL Harvard Studies in Comp. Lit. 
JEGP *Journal of Engl. and Germ. Philol. 
? — of the History of Ideas 
a ncelot 
LMRU Letterature Moderne, Rivista 
d’Umanita 
MF Le Mercure de France 
M Der Merkur 
MDU _ Monatshefte (f.dt.Unterricht) 
MLF *Modern Language Forum 


ai Modern Language soa 

ML Modern Language Notes 

MLQ = Modern Language Quarterly 

MLR _ *Modern Language Review 

MP Modern Philology 
Neophilologus 
Neue Schweizer Rundschau 
Neuphilologische Zeitschrift 
Oesterreichische Bibliographie 
Philological Quarterly 
Philosophisches Jahrbuch 
Proceedings, American Philos. Soc. 
Public. of the Engl. Goethe-Soc. 
Public. of the Mod. Lang. Assn. 
Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la France 
Revue de Littérature Comparée 
Revue Hommes et Mondes 
Rivista di Lettarature Moderne 
Romanic Review 
Romanische Forschungen 
Schweizer Monatshefte 
Sinn und Form 
Studies in Philology 
Symposium 
Les Temps Modernes 
La Table Ronde 
Trivium 
Universitas 
Welt und Wort 
Wiener Literarisches Echo 

WiWo_ Wirkendes Wort 

WoWa Wort und Wahrheit 


The members of the committee wish to express their gratitude to all those who have assisted them in 
their work, particularly to the staffs of the libraries in which they have done their research. 

The Committee: Konrad Bieber (Yale University); Marianne Bonwit (University of California, Berkeley); 
Joseph M. Carriére (University of Virginia); Oscar A. Haac akg geen State College); Ludwig W. Kahn 


(City College of New York); Wolfgang Paulsen (Chairman, Smith 
sity of Pennsylvania); Henry H. H. Remak (University of Indiana). 


A. GENERAL 


1. Bibliographie générale de littérature comparée, Années 
1949-50. Paris, 1951. Ref.: RHLF, LI, 103 pp. 
2. Curtius, Ernst Robert. Europdische Literatur 


und lateinisches Mittelalter. Bern, 1948. (Cf. BB, 
XX, 5, no. 7). 


Rev. by Fritz Neubert, NZ, III, 3, pp. 163-174; by 
K. Sulger, RR, Oct. 1950. 


1For reference only. 


ollege); Arnold G. Reichenberger (Univer- 


38.——. Kritische Essays zur europdischen Literatur. 
Bern. 1950. 440 pp. 
Collection of the author’s essays and articles many 
of which are dealing with comp. lit. problems. Note 
particularly the essays ‘‘Friedrich Schlegel und 
Frankreich” (pp. 78-94) and “‘Hofmannsthal und 
die Romanitit” (pp. 164-171). Stefan George's 
relations with France are discussed on pp. 139-145, 
154-156. See also 38 and 39 of this bibliography. 


*For technical reasons, these periodicals could not be covered this year. Their 1951 issues will be included 


in next year’s bibliography. 
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4. Frauwallner, E., Giebisch, H., Heinzel, E. 
(ed.). Die Weltliteratur; Biographisches, literarhist, 
und bibliogr. Lexikon in Ubersichten und Stich- 
wortern. Wien, 1950. 

Lfg. 1: Bd. 1, S. 1-160 (Aakjaer to Berceo); Lfg. 2: 
Bd. 1, S. 161-320 (Berchet to Coster).—Not com- 
parative in the narrower sense of the word. 

Ref. OB, (1951), 7, p. 54. 


. Frings, Theodor. Minnesinger und Troubadours, 
Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
No. 34, 1949. 

Rev. by M. D. C. Walsche, MLR, Apr. 1950. 


. Fromm, Hans (ed.). Bibliographie deutscher 

Ubersetzungen aus dem Franzsischen. Baden- 

Baden, 1950 ff. (Vol. III: F-K, 1951, 439 pp.; Vol. 

IV: L-M, 1951, 497 pp.) (Cf. BB, XX, 5, no. 9 for 

other volumes.) 

Rev. (unsigned), MF, 1951, p. 549; Hermann 

Weinert, U, VI, 5, pp. 577-578. 

. Guischard, J. A. Le conte phantastique au XIX* 

siécle. Montréal, 1950. 

Ref. RLC, XXV, 3, p. 368. 

. Highet, Gilbert. The classical tradition. New 

York, 1949. (Cf. BB, XX, 5, no. 10). 

Rev. by C. M. Bowra, The Sewanee Review, Sum- 

mer 1950. 

Huebener, Theodore. ‘The French cultural 

program in Germany.” FR, XXIV, 5, pp. 421-425. 

Discusses the efforts made by France to foster 

democratic education in Germany. of 

. Katalog franzésischer Werke in deutscher Uberset- 

zung seit 1945. Baden-Baden, (Das Buch, Nach- 

richtenblatt fiir Kultur und Wissenschaft aus 

Frankreich, Sondernummer. Régie autonome des 

publications), 1949. 80 pp. 

Ref. Hans Widman, Bibliographien zum deutschen 

Schrifttum der Jahre 1939-1950. Tiibingen, 1951. 
2 


p. 42. 
. Korner, Joseph. Kritische Beitrage zur geistesge- 


schichtlichen Forschung. Frankfurt a/M., 1950. 
91 pp. 

Mostly concerned with German romanticism, these 
critical reviews also touch on a few French authors, 
like B. Constant and Mme de Staél. 

Rev. by John C. Blankenagel, MLN, LXVI, 5, pp. 
351-353. 

. Lévy, Paul. La langue allemande en France; Péné- 
tration et diffusion des origines 4 nos jours. Paris 
(Lyons?), 1950. VI, 335 pp. (Vol. 1: Des Origines 
a 1830). 

Rev. by W. W. Chambers, MLR, XLVII (1952), 
pp. 258-259. 

. Parry, John J. “A bibliography of critical Ar- 
thurian literature for the year 1950." MLQ, XII, 
2, pp. 165--182. 

A current bibliography. (Cf. BB, XX, 5, No. 15.) 

. Rauch, Karl. ‘Zusammenarbeit mit dem li- 
terarischen Frankreich.’’ Deutsche Rundschau, Jan. 
1951. 

Ref. RHLF, LI, p. 394. 

. Remak, Henry H. H. ‘German influences on 
French eighteenth century literature’, in: A critical 
bibliography of French literature, Vol. IV. Syracuse, 
N. Y., pp. 353-363. 

Critical evaluation of 86 relevant studies, listing 
major reviews. 

. “The Romantic Movement: A selective and critical 
bibliography for the year 1950"’ (edited by J. Ray- 
mond Derby). PQ, XXX, 2, pp. 110-145. 

This bibliography deals with the international 
“movements” and may be of interest to compara- 
tists. Albert J. George is responsible for the French 
part, Ludwig W. Kahn for the German. 

Schenk, H. G. ‘“‘The Romantic Movement in 
Europe’. The Listener, 25 Jan., 1951. 

Ref. RHLF, LI, p. 492. 

Schwab, Raymond. La Renaissance Orientale. 
(Preface by Louis Renou). Paris, 1950. 526 pp. 
(Thése présentée a la Faculté des Lettres). 

Rev. by Paul Masson-Oursel, E. IV, pp. 444-446. 
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A history of the beginnings of European Indology, 
of the oriental Renaissance in Europe which re- 
placed the partial Graeco-Roman-Judaean human- 
ism by a new "integral humanism”. The author 
discusses the “‘retentissements” in literature, ex- 
amines the scholars and their work in Indology, 
and finally studies the effect on Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, Wagner. 


. Ségur, Nicolas. Histoire de la littérature euro- 


péenne. (t. III: XVII* et XVIIIS siécles. Preface 
by André Chevrillon, edited by Paul Lafeuille and 
V. Attiger). Neufchatel and Paris, 1951. 292 pp. 
Ref. RHLF, LI, p. 503. 


Talbert, Ernest Wm. (ed.). ‘Recent literature 
of the Renaissance: A bibliography.” SP, pp. 267- 
450. (Cf. BB, XX, 5, No. 19). 


. “Travaux en cours, théses et dipldmes d'études 


supérieures’. RLC, XXV, 1, pp. 132-134. 
A listing of current research in Comp. Lit. in 
France. 


. Voisine, J. ‘‘La découverte de l’Angleterre et de 


l’Allemagne dans la littérature francaise du XVIII* 
siécle’’. L’Année Propédeutique, 1951, nos. 9-10. 
Ref. RLC, XXV, p. 138. 


B. SPECIAL STUDIES 


. Atkins, Stuart. ‘Mirages Francais— French 


literature in German eyes."’ Yale French Studies, 
6, (1950), pp. 35-44. 

Retraces literary interrelations from the Middle 
Ages to the post-war present, with special emphasis 
on German reactions to French literature at vari- 
ous times. 


. Austin, L. J. “Le principal pilier; Mallarmé, 


Victor Hugo et Richard Wagner’. RHLF, LI, 
pp. 154-180. 

There are references to Hugo’s death in Mallarmé’s 
“‘Hommage’”’, written as an apotheosis of the death 
of Wagner. Mallarmé’s interest in Wagner and the 
Revue Wagnérienne. 


. (Balzac). Special issue of Europe, July-August, 


1950. 
Dealing with Balzac’s international fame. Ref. 
JEGP, (1951), p. 384. 


. Besancon, Raoul. ‘Baudelaire et la bataille de 


Tannhduser"’. Revue Palladienne, 1951, March- 
April, June-July. 
Ref. RHLF, LI, p. 403. 


. Bataille, George. ‘Franz Kafka devant la cri- 


tique communiste”’. C, VI, p. 22-27. 

Dealing with Maurice Blanchot, Michel Carrouges 
and theological interpretations of Kafka. — Ref. 
JEGP, (1951), p. 378. 


. Bianquis, Geneviéve. ‘Un allemand dans le 


Midi de la France au XVIII* siécle.’””’ RLC, XXV, 
3, pp. 289-300. 

Critical report on the contents of Moritz August 
von Thiimmel’s Reise in die mittéglichen Provinzen 
von Frankreich im Jahre 1785 bis 1786. 


. Bodart, Roger. Dialogues européens de Montaigne 


@ Sartre. Bruxelles, 1950. 179 pp. 

Contains an essay on “Goethe contre Goethe”’ and 
one on ‘‘Marcel Proust, Thomas Mann et l’idée du 
temps”’. 

Rev. by Frederick Lehner, BA, XXVI, 2, p. 169. 
Camus, Albert. ‘Nietzsche et le nihilisme’’. 
TM, (1951), 70, pp. 193-208. 

Reprinted in the author’s L’homme révolté, Paris, 
1951. — Mostly a comprehensive commentary on 
N.’s Wille zur Macht, which the author calls his 
‘‘Discours de la Méthode’, yet without the liberty 
and conciseness of the French 18th century so 
much admired by Nietzsche. 

Canu, J. ‘‘Goethe and 20th century France: 
Maurice Barrés, André Gide’’. Goethe and the 
Modern Age; The international convocation at 
Aspen, Colorado, 1949. (Arnold Bergstrasser, ed.) 
Ref. RLC, XXV, 3, p. 372, 
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32, Carré, Jean Marie. 


“L'Italie de Goethe, de Rus- 
kin et de Taine’. RLC, XXV, 3, pp. 301-310. 
Goethe searched in Italy for Greek antiquity, 
— for Gothic mysticism, Taine comprehended 
oth. 
Castex, Pierre-Georges. Le conte fantastique en 
France de Nodier @ Maupassant. Paris, 1951. 
466 pp. 
Shows the far-reaching penetration of E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann in France; well organized bibliography.— 
Rev. by S. de Sacy, MF, 1951, June 1, pp. 339-343. 
Closs, August. ‘Goethe und der europdische 
Geist’. Eu, XLV, 1, pp. 23-34. 


Ref. JEGP, (1951), p. 373. 


“The influence of art on Rilke’s poetic 
vision”. RLM, II, 5, pp. 357-361. 
Summary references to Rilke’s relationship with 
Rodin and Valéry. 
Coenen, F. E. “Foreign elements in Theodor 
Storm’s Novellen”. SP, July 1950. 
Ref. RLC, XXV, 4, p. 490. 
Croce, Benedetto. ‘Paul Valéry e Goethe”. 
Quaderni della Critica, V (1949), 15, pp. 125-126. 
Affirms, on the basis of a Valéry remark made in 
1932, that V. had never read G.; his remark, how- 
ever, does not exclude the possibility that he read 


G. in French translation. 

Curtius, Ernst Robert. ‘Friedrich Schlegel und 
Frankreich”.  Kritische Essays zur europdischen 
— Bern, 1950. pp. 78-94. (Cf. this bibl. 
#3). 

Reprint of an essay written in 1932. Traces in a 
rather general outline the three major changes that 
mark S's. attitude toward France: from a polemical 
to one of understanding (S. in Paris) and finally to 
one attempting a new synthesis in poetry (S’s. 
Lamartine review of 1820). 

“‘Hofmannsthal und die Romanitat”. Kri- 
lische Essays zur europdischen Literatur. Bern, 
1950. pp. 164-171. 

Brief sketch (written in 1929) of H’s. particularly 
Austrian attitude toward French literature (and 
the Romance literatures in general). 

Davies, Gardner. Les ‘‘Tombeaux" de Mallarmée. 
Paris, 1950. 

Discusses the different interpretations of the poem 
‘“‘Hommage”’ to Wagner (among other matters).— 
Rev. by Suzanne Bernard, RHLF, LI, pp. 212-3. 
Debruge, 8. ‘Hermann Hesse en France”. Revue 
des Langues Vivantes, (1950), 3 

Ref. RLC, XXV, 2, 277. 

Dieckmann, Liselotte. ‘Rainer Maria Rilke’s 
French poems’. MLQ, (1951), pp. 320-336. 
Comparison of R's. French and German work, 
finding the German poems more complex and pro- 
found. Relations of R. with Valéry. 

Dort, B. “Le théatre en yt tm . TM, 80, pp. 
757-764. 

With reference to Jean Vilar’s theatre festival in 
Avignon, the reviewer appraises the suitability of 
Kleist’s Prinz von Homburg for the French stage. 
The new translation by Jean Curtis is praised. 
The performance is found both controversial and 
highly stimulating. 

Dufner, Max. LEighteenth-century German interest 
in Blaise Pascal. Diss. Univ. of Illinois, 1951. 

Ref. DD, XVIII, p. 235. 

. Falcionelli, A. ‘‘Nota sobre algunas relaciones de 
Goethe con Francia (Gautier, Stendhal, Barbey 
d’Aurévilly)”. Goethe. Mendoza (Universidad 
Nacional de Cuyo), 1949. 

Ref. RLC, XXV, 1, p. 142. 

Forkey, Leo O. ‘‘The Comédie Francaise and the 
German occupation’. FR, XXIV, 6, pp. 480-489. 
Running account of the theatrical production at 
the Comédie Francaise during the four years of 
German occupation showing no German influence 
except for a few guest performances of the Berlin 
Schiller theatre and the translations and adapta- 
tions of Hauptmann (Iphigenie in Delphi) and 
Goethe (Iphigenie auf Tauris), both in the transla- 
tion by Pierre du Colombier. 
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. Gran, Peter. 
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47, Frangois-Poncet, André. Gocthes Wahlverwandt- 


schaften; Versuch eines kritischen Kommentars 
(mit einer Vorrede von Henri Lichtenberger), 
Mainz, 1951. XIX+252 p. 
German edition of the author’s thesis published in 
1909. The ‘‘Nachwort zur deutschen Ausgabe” 
(pp. 242-252) gives a brief but excellent report on 
the reception accorded to G’s. novel in France 
(particularly pp. 245-8, 250-2). 

Stendhal in Braunschweig, 1807-8. Mainz, 
1951. 85 pp. 
Rather clumsy translation of an obviously enlarged 
lecture given in 1943. Detailed analysis of S’s. con- 
ception of Germany, arrived at in Brunswick, and 
of the importance of his stay for his work (De 
l'amour, Lucien Leuwen, et al.). 
Goll, Claire. ‘Ivan Goll’. GT, (1950), 3, pp. 
218-222. 
The widow of this writer from Alsace-Lorraine 
places his French, German and English works 
within his life and times. 
Goodman, Hadassah Posey. Original elements 
in the French and German passion plays; A study of 
the passion scenes. Diss. Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1951. 
V+128 pp. 
— date on cover changed from 1944 to 
“Notizen zu Fritz Usingers Mal- 
larmé-Ubersetzung”’. Die neue Rundschau, (1950), 3. 
Ref. RHLF, XXV, p. 246. 
Green, Julien. ‘Entretiens avec André Gide”. 
TR, 40 (1951), pp. 33-48. 
“Gide se défend avec une certaine vivacité d’avoir 
rien pris a Rilke’’ (p. 35). 
Guggenheim, Susanna. “I simbolisti francesi 
in veste straniera (alcune traduzione di Stefan 
George)". LMRU, II, 1, pp. 89-90. 
Praise and criticism of George’s translations of 
Verlaine and a. 
Giinther, H. ‘Stefan Zweig und Frankreich”. 
GT, IV (1949), pp. 83-88. 
Haac, Oscar Les principes inspirateurs de 
Michelet. Paris and New Haven (Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, Yale University Press), 1951. 
VIII +242 pp. 
A discussion of M’s. philosophy of history, with 
special reference to German idealism. Appendix 
on the relations of Ranke and M. 

, Friedrich. ‘Goethe und Frankreich’’. 
GT, IV (1949), pp. 259-267. 

Heinrich Heine und seine franzdsischen 
Freunde. care 1949. (Cf. BB, XX, 5, no. 58). 
Rev. GLL, IV, p. 55; by Wolfgang Paulsen, CL, IV 
(1952), pp. 182-185. G. Pichois, EG, (1951), 1; Paul 
Stamford, FH, VI, 5, pp. 364-5. 

Istas, Helen R. French and German altitudes to- 
ward the first World War as reflected in novels and 
memoirs, 1914-1938. Diss. Indiana University, 
1951. 377 pp. 

Finds surprising similarity of negative views on 
war in French and German writers. 

Jolas, Eugéne. ‘‘Novalis ou le romantisme blanc”. 
C, VI, 44, pp. 3-15. 

Report on recent French Novalis translations and 
the vogue of Novalis in France since World War II. 
Jolivet, Alfred. ‘‘Holberg et Moliére”’. Glanes, 
1950-1951, 15 and 16. 

Ref. RHLF, LI, p. 509. 

Jolivet, Régis. Le probleme de la mort chez M. 
Heidegger et J.-P. Sartre. Paris, 1950, 110 pp. 
Not seen. 

Kamnitzer, Heinz. ‘Weimar zwischen Potsdam 
und Paris: Goethe und die franzisische Revolu- 
tion”. Neue Welt, IV (1949), 15, pp. 26-42 

After Lukacs, another communist re-interpretation 
of Goethe's attitude toward Frederick the Great 
(Potsdam) and the French Revolution (Paris). 
Kemp, Robert. ‘Richard Strauss et Romain- 
Rolland”. Les Nouvelles Littéraires, 22 Febr., 1951. 
Ref. RHLF, LI, p. 253. 
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. Lembo, Vito Laterza. 


. LeSage, Laurence. 


" (1951), pp. 353-359. 


Kohlischmidt, Werner. “Rilke e Rodin”. 

RIM, Il, 5, pp. 362-369. 

Persuasive although not essentially new survey of 

the ee, impact of this friendship on Rilke’s 

work, 

Lang, Renée. André Gide et la pensée allemande, 

Paris, 1949. (Cf. BB, XX, 5, no. 64.) 

=. by F. Baldensperger, RCL, XXV, 3, pp. 378- 

“Balzacs Grisse’’. Frankfurter Allge- 

meine Zeitung, 17. August, 1950. 

Ref. RLC, XXV, p. 141. 

‘Rousseau e Kant”’. 

— critico della filosofia italiana, July-Aug., 

Ref. RHLF, LI, 1, p. 111. 

“Die Einheit von Fouqués 

Undine; an unpublished essay in German by Jean 

Giraudoux”. RR, XLII, pp. 122-134. 

Written in 1909 for Professor Charles Andler, the 

paper constitutes one of the earliest samples of G’s. 

literary criticism, and also gives us a new insight 

into his play, Ondine, piéce en trois actes d’aprés le 

conte de Frédéric de la Motte Fouqué (Paris, 1939). 

—The text of G’s. essay (pp. 122-129) and Professor 

LeSage’s comments (pp. 129-134). 
“‘Giraudoux’s German studies”. MLQ, 


Readings, compositions, and notes by Giraudoux 
in the years 1904 to 1911. 


. Loomis, Roger Sherman. Arthurian tradition 


. Lumiére du Graal. 


. Massenbach, Sigrid von. 


. Mayer, Hans. 


. McCormick, John O. 


. Mortier, Roland. 


. Nesmy, Dom Cl. J. 


and Chrétien de Troyes. New York, 1949. 503 pp. 

Exhaustive, authoritative work. Limited attention 

to Wolfram, Hartmann, etc. 

pe Special issue of. the Cahiers du 
ud, 

Not seen. Rev. by J. F. Angelloz, MF, July 1, 


1951, pp. 543-546. 
“Gérard de Nerval: 
Die andere Wirklichkeit”. GT, (1950), 6, pp. 446- 


452. 

Thomas Mann; Werk und Ent- 
wicklung. Berlin, 1950. 
Thomas Mann is seen not so much as the repre- 
sentative of a dying bourgeoisie but rather as the 
realistic observer of it who points to a new civiliza- 
tion beyond the break-down of the bourgeoisie. 
Comparison to Proust and Gide (p. 374). One 
chapter is entitled ‘‘Stilisiertes Frankreich’ (pp. 
97-107), revaluating the ‘‘Pariser Rechenschaft’’ in 
the light of the author’s thesis. 
Thomas Wolfe, André 
Malraux, Hermann Hesse: A study in creative vi- 
tality. Diss. Harvard, 1951. 
Ref. DD, XVIII, 18, p. 221. 
‘‘La premiére analyse francaise 
du Faust de Goethe”. RLM, IV, 2, pp. 275-281. 
Detailed report on a more amusing than penetrating 
article on Faust I by Charles Vanderbourg (Mercure 
de France, 1809) in which Faust is severely judged 
from the standpoint of French classicism; V. pre- 
ferred Klinger’s Fausts Leben to Goethe’s work. 


. “Une revue germanisante sous l’Empire: 

Les Archives littéraires de l'Europe, 1804-1808”. 
RLC, XXV, 1, pp. 43-64. 
German interests dominated in this periodical, 
Charles Vanderbourg took the most active part in 
it, Suard, Degérando, Schweighaeuser, de Villers 
were associated; Klopstock, Herder, Schiller, 
moralists were stressed. 


“Situation de Goethe”. 
Revue de l’ Université d'Ottawa, Avril—juin, 1950. 
Ref. RLC, XXV, 3, p. 372. 


Nietzsche, 1844-1900; Etudes et témoignages du 
cinquantenaire par G. Bianquis, G. Codino, J. 
Gandefroy-Demombynes, H. Hartmann, A. Jacob, 
F. Kroekel, L. Leibrich, A. Maillet, J. Matter, M. 
P. Nicolas, A. Quinot, H. Roeschl, V. von Secken- 
dorff. Paris, 1950. (Société Francaise d'Etudes 
Nietzschéennes). 235 pp. 

Rev. by G(eorges) B(ataille), C, VI, 47, pp. 374-376. 


Franco-German Studies 


79. Palfrey, T(homas) R(ossman). 


. Patterson, Helen Temple. 


. Pellegrini, Carlo. 


87. 
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Le panorama 
littéraire de l'Europe (1833-1834); Une revue légi- 
timiste sous la monarchie de juillet. Evanston, 
Ill. (Northwestern University Studies. Humanities 
Series, no. 22). 1950. V+154 pp. 
Not seen. 
Pange, Comtesse Jean de. ‘Le manuscrit du 
livre De l’Allemagne"’. Actes du IV° Congres inter- 
national d'histoire moderne. 
Ref. RHLF, LI, 1, p. 120. 
Pascal, R. ‘‘Goethe’s autobiography and Rous- 
seau’s Confessions'’. Studies in French language, 
literature, and history, presented to R. I. Graeme 
Ritchie. Cambridge (Engl.), 1949. pp. 147-161. 
Author stresses the differences of approach: Goethe 
emphasizing the interaction between his character 
and outward circumstances, Rousseau being in- 
different and almost hostile to them. 
“Petites clefs de 
grands mystéres (Victor Hugo, Jean-Paul Richter 
et Sébastien Mercier)". RLC, XXV, 1, pp. 85-100. 
Mercier as common source for Richter and Hugo, 
and through Richter for Nerval. In France, 
Mercier was known to Charles Nodier but hardly 
to others; Germans, particularly the “Sturm und 
Drang”, were better acquainted with him. 
“Cécile di Benjamin Con- 
stant’. RLM, II, 5, pp. 335-343. 
A propos a newly discovered and published auto- 
biographical work by Constant, covering the period 
(1793-1808) of his relations with Minna von 
Cramm, Charlotte von Hardenberg (his two wives), 
as well as with A. W. Schlegel, Mme. de Staél and 
Mme. de Charriére. References to Constant’s 
Walstein. 
(See also review of Cécile by Maurice Nadeau, MF, 
iy 1, 1951, pp. 509-515.) 
odes, 8. A. Gérard de Nerval, 1808-1855; Poet, 

traveler, dreamer. New York, 1951. IX+416 pp. 
A complete biography dealing at length with 
Gérard’s German sources (Mesmer, Goethe, etc.) 
and travels, among other topics. Bibliography in- 
cluded, but no footnotes and references. 
Richer, Jean. ‘‘Deux lettres du dernier voyage 
de Nerval en Allemagne’. RLC, XXV, 3, pp. 
343-348. 
Two letters, dated June 20 and 27, 1854, which be- 
speak N’s. deep attachment to Germany. 
(Romain-Rolland). Richard Strauss et Romain- 
Rolland; Correspondances, fragments de journal. 
(Avant-propos de Gustave Samazeuilh). (Cahiers 
Romain-Rolland, no. 3). Paris, 1951. 
Ref. RHLF, LI, p. 253.—Correspondence and R’s. 
diary entries on S., 1898 to 1927; two studies by R. 
on S. and on French and German music.—Rev. by 

oachim Friese, U, VI, 7, p. 801. 

oos, Jacques. Aspects littéraires du mysticisme 
philosophique au début du Romantisme: William 
Blake, Novalis, Ballanche. Strasbourg, 1951. 
Not seen. 
Schlappner, Martin. Thomas Mann und die 
franzésische Literatur. Das Problem der Décadence. 
Diss. Bern, 1950. 270 pp. 
Ref. MLN, LXVI, 6, p. XXII. 
Schneider, Marcel. ‘Jean Mistler et le groupe 
de Coppet”. TR, Jan. 1951, pp. 116-118. 
Mistler as critic and author had close connections 
to German thought. The article discusses Mme, 
de Staél, B. Constant, E. T. A. Hoffmann. 
Schroeder, Paul. ‘Arno Holz’ Die Kunst and the 
problem of ‘isms’."” MLN, LXVI, 4, pp. 217-224. 
Analyzes the turning point in Holz’ evolution. 
Under the influence of Zola, Ibsen and Tolstoy, he 
had shifted away from classicism and romanticism. 
In Paris, he studied French naturalist theory (Zola, 
Taine). His own theories are a blend of naturalism 
and romantic elements. 
— Friedrich. Wieland. Stuttgart, 1949. 

10 pp. 
Most comprehensive study on a long neglected 
“*Klassiker’’ who was so deeply indebted to French 
literature. 
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92. Smiley, Joseph Royall. Diderot’s relations with 

Grimm. (University of Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature, XXXIV (1950), 4. Urbana, IIl., 
1950. 127 pp. 
35 years of close relations in Paris are discussed, 
with special sections on music and art, the authors’ 
collaboration in the Correspondance, also reference 
to the Salons. Diderot’s superior sensitivity to art 
and music and his deeper philosophy are evident.— 
Rev. v. Ian W. Alexander, MLR, pp. 520-521. 

. Stahl, E. L. “The dramas of Heinrich von 
Kleist’. Modern Language Studies, V, Oxford, 1948. 
Discusses Rousseau’s influence on Kleist.—Rev. in 
MLO, pp. 119-120. 

Steiner, Herbert. ‘Goethe et Valéry”. La 
Rassegna d'Italia, Nov.—Dec., 1949. 

Ref. RHLF, LI, p. 525. (Apparently a translation 
of the article listed in BB, XIX, 9, p. 231.) 
Stutzer, Walter. J.J. Rousseau und die Schweiz. 
Basel, 1950. 

Ref. RHLF, LI, p. 240. 

. Vermeil, Edmond. ‘Goethe et Rousseau’”’. 
Annales de la Société Jean-Jaques Rousseau, t. XX XI 
(1946-9), pp. 57-77. (German translation: ‘‘Goethe 
und Rousseau’’, La, (1950), 30, pp. 5-19.) 
Emphasizes R’s. influence not only on Werther but 
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also on Wanderjahre and Faust. G. could learn 
from La Nouvelle Héloise to take account of passion, 
not stifling it but so regulating it that it could serve 
social purposes. That makes both Rousseau and 
Goethe authors of the “‘bourgeoisie’’. 
“Chateaubriand a l’étranger ou le ra- 
yonnement du génie francais au début du XIX‘ 
siécle’’. L’Information littéraire, Jan.—Feb., 1950. 
Ref. RHLF, LI, p. 141. 

Weinberg, Kurt. ‘Heine and French poetry”. 
Yale French Studies, 6 (1950), pp. 45-52. 

A study of the reasons why Heine kept at a distance 
from French literary figures (Nerval’s group ex- 
cepted) and became quite critical of contemporary 
French literary tendencies. 

“Goethes Faust II. Teil in 
franziésische Verse iibertragen’’. GT, (1950), 1, 
pp. 69-70. 

Review of translations by P. Brégéault de Chas- 
tenay, Aubier, Paris. 

Wolf, Ernest M. ‘“‘Apollinaire und die ‘Lore Lay’ 
Brentanos’’.. RLC, XXV, 4, pp. 468-479. 
Comparison between a poem in Alcools with Bren- 
tano’s which shows that A. had freely adapted the 
German original, changing the ending in a signifi- 
cant way. 


LATIN SCHOLARSHIP IN 18TH CENTURY ENGLAND 
A Checklist of Latin Grammars Published in England, 1700-1800 


By Francesco Corpasco, Px.D. 
Long Island University 


In the history of Latin scholarship in England the name of William Lily is foremost amongst the grammar- 
ians, but this due more to accident than to Lily’s own labours. The famous Brevissima Institutio seu ratio 
Grammatices Cognoscendae ad omium puerorum utilitatem praescripta (London, 1513) had enjoyed the collabora- 
tion of the Dean of St. Paul, John Colet, and the skill of the Dutch humanist, Erasmus. The Brevissima 
Institutio was, of course, a general introductory grammar, and it soon became the chief work of the age. Lily 
had done the English syntax, and the Latin syntax had been the work of Erasmus. By the middle of the 17th 
century the work was the principal book which introduced English students to Latin grammar, and “‘Lily's 
Grammar” was a common school phrase. Actually, the grammar survived functionally into the 19th century, 
for the famous ‘Eton Latin Grammar’’ was its descendant. Yet Lily’s grammar had begun to decline in the 
18th century and was steadily being supplanted in that century by a multitude of Latin grammars which 
appeared. It is significant that the 18th century still extended great respect to the old grammar, and the most 
important edition of Lily’s grammar is the painstaking revision of John Ward (1732). 

In the subjoined list I have brought together in chronological arrangement those grammars, whose publi- 
cation between 1700-1800, establish the 18th century in England as an age of great classical erudition and 
which largely demonstrate the great influence of Lily’s unpretentious Brevissima Institutio. The main entries, 
and the titles specified in the annotation, number some forty items, but the list must be considered as only 

rovisionally complete. The constant use of the grammar as a text did not enhance the chances of survival 
or this type of literature, and some titles must be considered lost and remain only ambiguous titles in the 
century’s booklists. However, the forty-odd titles of the list must suggest the greater part of the century's 
production of Latin grammars and the number itself remains something of an achievement. 


1. Richard Johnson, A Treatise of the genders of Richard Busby (1606-1695), the head of West- 
Latin nouns, by way of examination of Lily’s minster School. Although reprinted in the 18th 
grammar. London 1703. century, Busby’s Latin grammars never achieved 

An abridged version appeared in the same year. any great popularity. The two important grammars 
Johnson was also author of Noctes Nottinghamiae: of Busby were (1) An English introduction to the 
or cursory remarks against the syntax of the common Latin tongue (1659); (2) Rudimentum Anglo-Latinum 
grammar (London 1714). See DNB. grammaticae literalis et numeralis (1688). See DNB. 
Thomas Ruddiman, Rudiments of the Latin . Solomon Lowe, A Specimen of a Latin grammar. 


tongue, with notes explaining the terms and rules 

of grammar. Edinburgh 1714. 
The 17th edition appeared in 1769. Ruddiman did 
an important edition of Livy (4v., Edinburgh 1751), 
and his library of classical authors was one of the 
best in England. See the auction catalogue of his 
library, Bibliotheca Romana: catalogus auctorum 
classicorum, Edinburgh 1757. See DNB. Cf. no 6. 
8. Richardus Busbeius, Rudimentum grammaticae 
Graeco-Latinae Metricum. Londini 1722. 


1See no, 9, infra. 


London 1722. 

Lowe is one of the most important grammarians of 
the century. The Specimen was followed by A 
Grammar of the Latin tongue (London 1726) which 
was one of the first to challenge the supremacy of 
Lily. This grammar contains a preface entitled 
“The Present State of Schools in Great Britain” 
which gives important material for the history of 
Latin scholarship. Lowe was also author of Latin 
Rudiments (London 1729). See no. 5. 
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6. Samuel Prat, Grammatica Latina in usum principis 
juventutis Britannicae, cum notis et conjecturis 
tam veterum quam aliorum grammaticorum 
jungitur, atque seorsum  subjunctis, duabus 
partibus. Londini 1722. 2v. 

Reprinted 1723. Cf. Solomon Lowe, Critique on 
Dean Prat’s Latin Grammar (1722). See DNB. 

. Thomas Ruddiman, Grammaticae Latinae in- 
stitutiones, facili atque ad puerorum captum 
accomodata, methodo perscriptae; additae sunt, 
in provectiorum gratiam, notae perpetuae; quibus 
non solum Latini sermonis praecepta plenius 
explicantur, sed et ea pleraque omnia, quae a 
summis grammaticis aliisque ad hance artem 
illustrandum sunt observata, succincte simul 
perspicueque traduntur ... in duobus partibus. 
Edinburgi 1725-31. 

 ggoong | Edinburgh, 1740, sine mnotis perpetuis. 


. Samuel Shaw, A Grammatical dictionary con- 
taining the heteroclites of the Latin tongue. 
London 1726. 

Shaw also wrote A Latin syntax for the use of the 
Tamworth School (London 1727) and A Grammar 
composed out of the classic writers (London 1730). 

. John Entick, Speculum Latinum; or Latin made 
easy to scholars by an English grammar only. 
London 1728. 

Entick also published a New Latin and English 
Dictionary (London 1771). See DNB. 

. John Ward, Lily’s Latin grammar. London 1732, 
The most important edition of the Brevissima In- 
stitutio. Contains a preface on the authorship of 
the work and reprints the epistle and directions for 
teaching the eight classes in Ipswich School written 
by Cardinal Wolsey. 

. John Clarke, A Grammar of the Latin tongue. 
To which is annexed a dissertation upon language. 
London 1733. 

Clarke also published An Introduction to the making 

_- (London 1742). See DNB. 
regory Sharpe, Dissertation on the origin and 
structure of the Latin tongue containing a rational 
and compendious method of learning Latin, taken 
from the powers of the several Letters, the uses of 
the Greek Digamma, and the causes of the Latin 
tongue. London 1751. 

. John Mair, An Introduction to the Latin syntax. 
London 1755. 

A second edition appeared in the same year in Edin- 
burgh. Mair also did A Dictionary Latin and Eng- 
lish (Edinburgh 1760). 
13. Hugh Christie, A Grammar of the Latin tongue 
after a new and easy method adapted to the 
capacities of children. London 1757. 


Henry James 
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Christie was also author of An Introduction to making 
Latin with some remarks on the idiom of the Roman 
language (Edinburgh 1760). See DNB 

14. James Barclay, Rudiments of the Latin tongue. 
Edinburgh 1758. 

Heavily indebted to the work of Ruddiman, g.v. 

15. Edward Owen, A New Latin accidence or a com- 
plete introduction to the several parts of Latin 
grammar in English prose; as nearly as possible 
on the plan of Lily. London 1770. 

In conjunction with the above Owen published 
A Vocabulary adapted to the New Latin Accidence 
(London 1771). See DNB. 
. John Worsley, A Short, plain and comprehensive 
grammar for the Latin tongue. London 1771. 
Alexander Adam, The Principles of Latin and 
English grammar. Edinburgh 1772. 

A seventh edition appeared in 1809. Adam also 

did a Classical Biography. (Edinburgh 1800) and 

a Dictionary of the Latin tongue (Edinburgh 1805). 

See DNB. 

Richard Valpy, Elements of the Latin language or an 
introduction to the Latin grammar. London 1782. 

An eleventh edition appeared in 1814. Valpy’s 

more famous brother did the edition of the New 

Testament (1815). See DNB. 

Henry Bright, The Praxis or a course of English 
and Latin exercises. Oxford 1783. 

. William Rutherford, Elements of Latin grammar. 

London 1787. 

Rutherford was author of the monumental A View 

of Ancient History including the progress of literature 

and the fine arts (London 1788-91). 

George Nicholas, An Easy introduction to Latin 
grammar. London 1793. 

In the title Nicholas is listed as M.A. of Oxford. 

Richard Lyne, The Latin primer in three parts. 
London 1795. 

A second edition appeared in 1797. Lyne was also 

author of A Shortintroduction to Latin grammar(Lon- 

don 1795), and Festiva Grammatica or the child's guide 

to some principles of Latin grammar (London 1807). 

George Satis, Elementary introduction to the 
Latin grammar. London 1795. 

Satis was a local teacher of French. His Guide to 

Satis’s Classical exercises (London 1791) was very 

popular, being reprinted in 1792 and 1794. 

Robert Armstrong, Elements of the Latin tongue 
with all the rules in English. London 1798. 

This was reprinted in 1806. 

Samuel Seyer, On the syntax of the Latin verbs. 
London 1798. 

Seyer also published Latium Redivium or a treatise 

on the modern use of the Latin language (London 1808), 


THE PUBLISHED LETTERS OF HENRY JAMES: A SURVEY 


B. R. McE.perry, Jr., University of Southern California 


PART II (ADDENDA) 
Raymond D. Havens, ‘‘Henry James on One of his 


Early Stories.’’ American Literature, XXIII (March, 
1951), 131-133. On July 23, 1914, James refused per- 
mission for the inclusion of his early story, ‘‘The Romance 
of Certain Old Clothes,’’ in a collection of a thousand 
short stories planned by J. A. Hammerton. 


H. S. Michaels, “An Unpublished Letter of Henry 
James,’ Colby Library Quarterly, Series III (May, 1951), 
pp. 23-26. In December, 1894, James commends Miss 
Marion Terry on her effectiveness in rehearsal of Act I 
of “Guy Domville.”’ 

Leon Edel, ‘“‘The Architecture of James’ ‘New York 
Edition’,”” New England Quarterly, XXIV (June, 1951), 
169-178. Quotes briefly from three letters, dated 1906, 
to Scribners, publishers of this edition. 

Marie P. Harris, ‘‘Henry James, Lecturer,” Ameri- 
can Literature, XXIII (November, 1951), 302-314. 
Quotes from a letter to Howells, dated March 1, 1905: 


“T couldn’t at all face the prospect of lecturing in many 
smaller places, on minor terms.” 

Ilse Dusoir Lind, ‘‘The Inadequate Vulgarity of 
Henry James,’’ PMLA, LXVI (December, 1951), 886- 
910. Publishes six new letters to Whitelaw Reid, 1875- 
1877, together with letters from Reid and other memor- 
anda regarding the letters written by James for the New 
York Tribune. There are footnote references to five other 
letters to Reid, 1881-1883. This article is an important 
supplement to The Life of Whitelaw Reid (1921), referred 
to in Part I. 

B. R. McElderry, Jr., ‘‘Hamlin Garland and Henry 
James,’"’ American Literature, XXIII (January, 1952), 
433-446. Prints ten letters from James to Garland, 
1904-1914, and a long passage from Garland’s notebook 
record of his visit to James in 1906. This material pro- 
vides perspective for evaluating Garland’s statement 
(Roadside Meetings, p. 461) that James told him during 
this visit: ‘If I were to live my life over again, I would 
be an American.” 


(The End) 
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SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LITERARY CENSORSHIP 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Prepared for ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom 


By Aaron L, FEsster 
Reference Librarian, Cooper Union Library 


American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
“Freedom of inquiry and expression.” Aznals, No- 
vember 1938. 

“American Civil Liberties Union reports on censorship.” 
Publishers’ Weekly, 134:158-9, July 16, 1938. 

“Attempts to suppress ‘Grapes of Wrath’."” Publishers’ 
Weekly, 136:777, September 2, 1939. 

Auerbach, J. S. “Authorship and liberty.” North 
American Review, 207:902-17, July 1918. 

Oral arguments against the suppression of The 
Genius before the Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court, First Dept. Reprinted in Essays and 
Miscellanies. New York, Harper, 1922, pp. 180-65. 

‘Banning the sale of literature, 1814 and 1944." Wilson 
Library Bulletin, 19:213, November 1944. 

—— of Bergson.” Independent, 79:85-86, July 20, 

Bates, E. 8. ‘‘Comstock stalks."’ Scribners Magazine, 
87:355-66, April 1930. 

Bath, Gomer. ‘The libraries buy propaganda.”’ The 
Freeman, 2:535-37, May 19, 1952. 

Bedinger, M. ‘Censorship of books by the library.” 
Wilson Library Bulletin, 3:621-6, May 1929. 

Beman, Lamar T. (comp.) ‘‘Censorship of news- 
papers and magazines.’"’ pp. 145-194, and ‘‘Censor- 
ship of books.”” pp. 365-414 in Selected Articles on 
Censorship and the Press, New York, H. W. Wilson, 
1930. 

Berninghausen, David K. ‘Case of the ‘Nation’.”’ 
American Scholar, 19: (No. 1) 44-55, January 1950. 
“Los Angeles County has censorship board.” 

Library Journal, 73:1545-6, November 1, 1948. 

. “A policy to preserve free public education.” 
Harvard Educational Review, pp. 138-54, Summer, 
1951. 

. “Frontiers of freedom: Library Bill of Rights.” 
Library Journal, 76:1071-3, July 1951. 

. “On keeping our reading free.’ 
Leadership, 6:104-8, November 1948. 

. “Film censorship.” ALA Bulletin, 44:447-8, 
December 1950. 

Blanshard, Paul. American freedom and Catholic 
power. Boston, Beacon Press, 1949. 

Communism, Democracy and Catholic Power. 
Boston, Beacon Press, 1951. 

Bleyer, W. G. Main currents in the history of American 
journalism. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1927. 

Bok, C. ‘Censorship through the open market rather 
than the police station.” Publishers’ Weekly, 157: 
1885-7, April 29, 1950. 

Bolitho, W. ‘Eves and ears of democracy.” Survey, 
57:731-33, March 1, 1927. 

“Brookline Library did not ban ‘Seeds of Treason’; 
‘From Here to Eternity’, banned in three cities.” 
Publishers’ Weekly, 159:1412-18, March 24, 1951. 

Brown, G. R. “Lynching of public opinion.’’ North 
American Review, 209:795-802, June 1919. 

Brubacher, J. 8. ‘Loyalty to freedom: scrutinizing 
school textbooks."” School & Society, 70:369-73, De- 
cember 10, 1949. 

Bushnell, R. T. ‘Banned in Boston.” 
Review, 229:518-25, May 1950. 

Butterfield, E. ‘Is a public library its brother’s 
keeper?” Wilson Library Bulletin, 17:835-36, June 


Educational 


North American 


1943. 
“Caldwell novels banned by the library of Teachers’ 


College, Columbia University.” 
125:1045, March 10, 1934. 

Carlson, Oliver. ‘A slanted guide to library selections.” 
The Freeman, 2:239-42, Jan. 14, 1952. 


Publishers’ Weekly, 


Carnovsky, L. ‘‘The obligations and responsibilities 
of the librarian concerning censorship.” Library 
Quarterly, 20:21-32, January 1950. 

“**Casanova’s Homecoming’ in court once more.”” Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, 118:595, August 16, 1930. 

“Censorship in Bartlesville.’”” ALA Bulletin, 45:87-90, 
March 1951. 

“Censorship of books; symposium.’”’ 19th Century, 
105:433-50, April 1929. 

“Censorship.” Library Journal, 47:876, October 15, 
1922; 47:927-28, November 1, 1922. 

“Censorship situation.” Publishers’ Weekly, 103:940, 
March 17, 1923 and 103:1323-24, April 28, 1923. 

Chafee, Z. Government and mass communications. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1947. 

Free speech in the United States. 
Harvard University Press, 1942. 
— of speech. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 


Publishers’ Weekly, 


Cambridge, 


“Chicago bookseller wins case.” 
119:1790, April 4, 1931. 

Child, R. W. ‘Critic and the law.’ Atlantic Monthly, 
97:620-9, May 1906. 

Collier, J. ‘‘Censorship in action.” Survey, 34:423-7, 
August 7, 1915. 

“Correspondence in regard to the censorship of scien- 
tific journals.’’ Science, 96:216-21, September 4, 1942. 

Corwin, E. 8. ‘Freedom of speech and press under 
oe amendment." Yale Law Journal, 30:48-55, 

Coulton, G. G. ‘New Roman index.” 
107:378-90, March 1930. 

Crowley, M.E. ‘Who do you think you are!”” Wyom- 
ing Library Roundup, 5:3-8, July 1950. 

“Customs censorship.” Publishers’ Weekly, 117:984-5, 
February 22, 1930. 

Dangerfield, G. ‘Invisible censorship; contrast be- 
tween patience and American impatience.’ North 
American Review, 244 (No. 2) :334-48, December 1937. 

‘* ‘Decameron’ vindicated in Minneapolis courts.”” Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, 122:1437, October 8, 1932. 

“Defenders of books and public schools analyze recent 
attacks.’’ Publishers’ Weekly, 160:1381-3, Septem- 
ber 29, 1951. 

Dennett, M. W. ‘“ ‘Married Love’ and censorship.” 
Nation, 132:579-80, May 27, 1931. 

De Voto, B. ‘‘Findings of the Massachusetts Superior 
Court.” Harpers Magazine, 199:62-5, July 1949. 

—. “Literary censorship.” Harpers Magazine, 
194:408-11, May 1947. 

See “Easy Chair’ in Harpers Magazine, May 
1944, July 1944, September 1944 and February 1945. 

“De Voto and Isenstadt on trial in ‘Strange Fruit’ case.” 
Publishers’ Weekly, 145:1527, April 15, 1944. 

“Dr. Luther H. Evans charges ‘smears’ against certain 
authors influence libraries.” New York Times, Oc- 
tober 21, 1951, p. 51, col. 3. 

‘“‘Dubuque censorship case enters new phase.”’ Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, 159:1340-1, March 17, 1951. 

Duniway, Clyde A. The development of freedom of the 
press in Massachusetts. New York, Longmans, Green 
& co., 1906. 

Earle, Elinor 8. ‘Reply to Carlson.”” ALA Bulletin, 
46:105-110, April 1952. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PRINTER 


By ExizaBeTtH O. STONE 


Assistant Director of Libraries for Public Services 
Southern Illinois University 


Throughout his life Benjamin Franklin was very proud 
of his profession, the printing craft, which he entered as 
an apprentice at the age of twelve. Although he achieved 
international fame because of service to his country, 
when he wrote his will, he began, “I, Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer.’’ There were times in France when many people 
would have hesitated to mention that they had a craft, 
but Franklin spoke of his trade with pride. At one time 
in the famous Didot establishment Franklin turned to 
one of his presses and printed off several sheets with an 
ease which excited the astonishment of the printers about 
him,” 

Parton? reminds us that for a century or more after 
the invention of printing, printers ranked above me- 
chanics in the social scale. Since it was, for the greater 
part, religious material which was printed, printing was 
held to be something sacred. Several of the early printers 
were scholars. It was a long time before printing became 
purely mechanical, and a still longer time before it ap- 
peared so. As late as Franklin’s day, printers were ex- 
pected to have considerable education. The ignorant 
looked upon the art of printing as something quite 
mysterious. 

Fay? says that at the time Franklin was in England 
“the printer was still considered a magician . . . a man 
who took thoughts, which had heretofore been im- 
prisoned in a single mind, and distributed them all over 
the world.” 

What education did Franklin have which permitted 
him to become so successful? His formal education 
lasted only two years from the age of eight to ten. In 
one year he had risen to the head of his class in all sub- 
jects except arithmetic. Therefore, he was removed 
from the Boston grammar school and sent to a teacher 
noted for his ability to instruct in writing and arith- 
metic. He made little progress, and because of the 
limited finances of his father he was not sent to school 
for a longer period, but assisted in his father’s shop help- 
ing in the making of candles and soap. Because of 
Benjamin's dislike for this work his father feared he 
might run away to sea; therefore, the two began visiting 
various businesses with the hope of finding something 
especially appealing to Benjamin. The cutlery business 
was decided upon, but since Josiah Franklin would not 
agree to pay the amount stipulated for the training, that 
idea was given up. 

James Franklin had just come from England with a 
printing outfit, and it was proposed that Benjamin learn 


' Bruce, William Cabell. 


Benjamin Franklin Self-Revealed .. . 


that trade. It took a little time for the lad to become 
convinced that he wished to become a printer, but his 
father pressed him, because he thought anyone who liked 
to read as well as Benjamin did would like working at 
the press. And so after a short time Benjamin agreed to 
the indenture papers. The form used during that period 
was as follows: ‘‘During which term the said Apprentice 
his Master faithfully shall or will serve, his secrets keep, 
his lawful commands everywhere gladly do. He shall 
do no damage to his said Master nor see it to be done of 
others; but to his power shall let, or forthwith give notice 
to his said Master of same. The Goods of his said Master 
he shall not waste, nor the fame without license of him 
to any give or lend. Hurt to his said Master he shall 
not do, cause, nor procure to be done. He shall neither 
buy nor sell without his Master's license. Taverns, inns, 
or ale-houses he shall not haunt. At cards, dice, tables, 
or any other unlawful game he shall not play. Matri- 
mony he shall not contract nor from the service of his 
said Master day or night absent himself; but in all things 
as an honest and faithful apprentice shall and will de- 
mean and behave himself towards his said Master and 
all his during said term." § 


James Franklin, as teacher of Benjamin, signed the 
following contract: ‘‘And the said James Franklin, the 
Master, for and in consideration of the sum of ten pounds 
of lawful British money to him in hand paid by the said 
Josiah Franklin, the father, the receipt of which is hereby 
acknowledged, the said apprentice in the art of a printer 
which he now useth, shall teach and instruct or cause to 
be taught and instructed the best way and manner that 
he can, finding and allowing unto the said apprentice 
meat, drink, washing, lodging, and all other necessaries 
during the said term.’’ § 


James was to pay journeyman’s wages during the ninth 
year. The clothing which masters furnished their ap- 
prentices is described in the following paragraph: ‘‘A 
pair of deerskin breeches, coming hardly down to his 
knees, which, before they could be allowed to come into 
the presence of ladies, at mecting, on the Sabbath, were 
regularly blacked up on the preceding Saturday night in 
order to give them a clean and fresh appearance for the 
Sunday; a pair of blue woolen yarn stockings, a thick 
and substantial pair of shoes well greased and ornamented 
with a pair of small brass buckles, a present from his 
master for his good behavior, a speckled shirt all the 
week and a white one on Sunday, which was always care- 
fully taken off as soon as he returned from meeting. 


N. Y., G. P. Putnam's Sons, c1917._v. 2, p. 78. 
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folded up and laid by for the next Sabbath. The leather 
breeches after several years’ wear got greasy, as they 
grew old, and were only flexible as long as they were on 
and kept warm by the superflex of youthful heat.” 7 

For four years Benjamin served James, in the mean- 
time striving to improve himself in every way possible. 
He persuaded James to giye him in cash half of the money 
which he was paying for his board. Benjamin, by eat- 
ing no meat, saved half of this sum for the purchase of 
books. It is interesting to know that of the five hundred 
fifty books published during the first twelve years of 
Franklin’s life, all but eighty-four were on religious 
topics, and of the eighty-four, forty-nine were almanacs.® 

Most of the material which James Franklin’s press 
issued was very dull. It included a few of the New Eng- 
land sermons of the day, such as Stoddard’s Treatise on 
Conversion, Stone’s Short Catechism, A Prefatory Letter 
About Psalmody (which was in defense of church singing, 
which many Puritans held to be irreligious) an allegory 
entitled The Isle of Man, Care’s English Liberties, pam- 
phlets on local politics, two or three tracts on inoculation 
and one titled, Hooped Petticoats Arraigned by the Light 
of Nature and the Law of God. (This was aimed partially 
at the clergy and partially at women.) 

“The brothers did odd jobs, printing a few pamphlets, 
the ballads which the younger wrote, even linen, calico 
or silk ‘in good figures, very lively and durable colours, 
and without the offensive smell which commonly attends 
the linens printed here’.’’ ® 

In a printing house in 1718 ‘‘the work was done en- 
tirely by hand, in small shops of two or three rooms. 
The master and the apprentice stood side by side at the 
cases setting the type, and when a page was finished they 
printed it on a small handpress, not much larger than the 
ordinary letter press of today. The work was slow, the 
hours long, and the things that were printed were usually 
dull and tiresome.”’ 1° 

At the end of 1719, James Franklin was engaged to 
print the Boston Gazette, but this was taken from him 
when a change was made in postmasters; therefore, on 
August 17, 1721, he started his own newspaper, the New 
England Courant. It was printed on a half sheet of crown 
size printing paper, the type used being small pica with 
occasionally, long primer. About two years later pica 
was adopted and used continuously. The first number 
appeared at the time of a smallpox epidemic. Cotton 
Mather, who had been told about inoculation in Africa 
by a slave from there, became interested and believed it 
might prove successful. Zabdiel Boylston tried it suc- 
cessfully on two slaves and two sons. Inoculation was 
not approved by William Douglass, who had come from 
Edinburgh to Boston with the only medical degree in 
America. He claimed inoculation came from the ‘‘Greek 
old women,"’ opposed it on medical grounds and wrote 
against it in the Courant. Mather answered him, and 
there was a hot debate. This caused Franklin’s paper 
to become more successful, as many were interested in 
the subject, and the debate continued as long as the 
the epidemic lasted. 

Benjamin Franklin wrote a great deal which was pub- 
lished by James in his paper. Fearing that his literary 
efforts might not be as well thought of if James knew 
they were contributed by his younger brother, the offer- 
ings were slipped under the door in the evening, and 
Benjamin enjoyed hearing their merits discussed by his 
brother and his friends. Invariably their authorship 
was attributed to the deeper thinkers of the community. 
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But James began printing items which caused the 
government to watch for an opportunity to discipline 
him. A number of people felt that the government was 
too lax in dealing, or rather in not dealing, with pirates, 
James printed an item which read, ‘‘We are advised from 
Boston that the government of Massachusetts are fitting 
out a ship to go after the Pirates to be commanded by 
Captain Peter Papillon and it is thought he will sail 
sometime this month, Wind and Weather permitting.” 

Both Benjamin and his brother were called before the 
magistrate, but Benjamin was released as it was realized 
an apprentice could scarcely be expected to testify against 
his master. James was placed in jail, where, after one 
week he wrote out a plea and asked to be pardoned. 
The request was granted with the provision that he 
should not ‘‘print or publish the New England Courant 
or any Pamphlet or Paper of a like nature, except it be 
first supervised by the secretary of this Province.” " 
Bonds were also requested from him for his good behavior. 

It was accordingly decided by James upon the advice 
of friends that the paper should be published in the name 
of Benjamin Franklin. To do this, he was released pub- 
licly from his apprenticeship, but secret papers were pre- 
pared which called for the continuance of the apprentice- 
ship until Benjamin should have served nine full years. 

While James was in prison, Benjamin printed the 
Courant in his own name and made his first campaign 
for freedom of the press. This he continued for several 
issues, ‘‘quoting Magna Charta and supporting opinion 
from the London Journal.”’ 3 

One of the abstracts from the London Journal which 
was included spoke Benjamin's mind clearly. ‘‘Without 
freedom of thought there can be no such thing as wis- 
dom; and no such thing as public liberty without freedom 
of speech; which is the right of every man as far as by it 
he does not hurt or control the right of another; and this 
is the only check it ought to suffer and the only bounds 
it ought to know. . . . Whoever would overthrow the 
liberty of a nation must begin by subduing the freeness 
of speech; a thing terrible to public traitors.’’ 

James and Benjamin often quarrelled and sometimes 
came to blows; thereupon Benjamin admits, ‘I took it 
upon me to assert my freedom, presuming that he would 
not venture to produce the new indentures. It was not 
fair in me to take this advantage, and this I therefore 
reckon one of the first errata of my life; but the unfair- 
ness of it weighed little with me when under the im- 
pressions of resentment for the blows his passion too 
often urged him to bestow upon me, though he was 
otherwise not an ill-natured man. Perhaps I was too 
saucy and provoking.” % 

James went to the two other printing establishments 
in Boston and asked them not to employ Benjamin. 
Therefore, it became necessary for him to leave Boston 
if he were to obtain employment in the field in which 
he was trained. Van Doren says of the brothers, ‘‘James 
. . » Was a capable printer, but Benjamin at seventeen 
had the best mind in Boston and was the best apprentice 
in the world.”’ 1 

With his quick mind and accurate hands Benjamin 
was skillful at the trade. We would not expect then that 
he would have much difficulty in obtaining another 
position. But there were not many printing houses in 
the colonies. In New York, Franklin was told by 
William Bradford, who could offer him no work, that he 
believed his son in Philadelphia would employ him, since 
one of his workers was lately deceased. 
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After an arduous trip he arrived in Philadelphia and 
found that Mr. William Bradford had preceded him by 
another route. Since Bradford’s son could not offer him 
employment, he was gracious enough to take him to a 
rival establishment, where after a few days he obtained 
employment with Samuel Keimer. Keimer had one 
“worn-out font of English,” 17 says Van Doren, and his 
press had to be repaired before it could be used. Else- 
where we learn that Keimer had established himself in 
business with ‘‘an old damaged press and a small cast of 
wornout English types contained in one pair of cases.” 18 

While working at Keimer’s, Governor Keith came to 
call on young Franklin. He had become interested in 
him through seeing a letter which Benjamin had written 
to his brother-in-law. Keith believed that the young 
man who showed such excellent reasoning in the letter 
had a future. In their conversation Keith let Franklin 
know that he thought the printing was very poorly done 
in Philadelphia, and that if Benjamin’s father would set 
his son up in business he would be given the public 
printing. Accordingly, Governor Keith gave Benjamin 
a letter to his father advising him that the young man’s 
fortune surely would be made if he had his own printing 
establishment. 

When Franklin carried the letter back to Boston he 
was the envy of his friends there, as he was well dressed, 
had a watch which he displayed, and plenty of money 
totreat them. His parents were delighted to see him, but 
James did not feel kindly disposed towards him. Josiah 
Franklin wrote Keith that he was much pleased with the 
Governor's interest in Benjamin, but that he felt he was 
too young to be the head of his own business. Josiah 
admonished his son to save his money, and in a few years 
he would supply some to him for the establishment of a 
business if he lacked a little. 

Governor Keith now proposed to Benjamin that he 
would let him have the necessary money and that young 
Benjamin should go to London to select the types, and 
other necessary material, which were to cost about five 
hundred dollars. 

The letters of credit were to be given to Benjamin, but 
the Governor was occupied when he called. Finally, 
Benjamin was told by the Governor’s secretary that they 
would be on the ship. The Captain of the vessel assured 
Benjamin that the letters would be given him after the 
mail packet could be distributed. When this was done, 
there were letters in plenty, but no letters of credit. 
Benjamin had arrived in London, at the age of eighteen, 
with very little money, no work, and no letters of credit 
with which to buy the printing equipment. He was 
advised by a Quaker friend, Denham, who had come 
over on the same boat, that the Governor had no credit 
to give, and that he would be wise to secure employment 
at some printing establishment in London. ‘‘Among the 
printers here,’’ his friend argued, ‘‘you will improve 
yourself, and when you return to America, you will set 
up to greater advantage.” 19 

Accordingly Franklin secured work as a printer at 
Samuel Palmer’s, a famous printing house in Bartholo- 
mew Close, which was the name of the enclosed space 
adjoining the Church of St. Bartholomew, the oldest 
church in London. The printing office was located in a 
part of the church called the Lady Chapel, at that time 
and for some time later devoted to secular use. It has 
since been restored to its original purpose, and the at- 
tendant takes pride in pointing out to American visitors 
that Benjamin Franklin once worked there. 

Samuel Palmer was no ordinary printer. He had 
visited America, was letter founder as well as printer, 
and was engaged in writing A History of Printing, which 
was only about one-third completed when he died in 1732. 

Fifty men were employed in the Palmer Printing 
House, where Franklin worked long hours every day. 
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His quick mind enabled him to grasp the meaning of the 
article he was printing. He wrote a refutation of Wollas- 
ton’s work, A Dissertation on Natural Religion and care- 
fully printed one hundred copies with a pretty little 
woodcut of a boar hunt, which he used for a frontispiece. 
It appeared quite opportunely, as there was much dis- 
cussion of liberty in the various journals. Afterward, 
Franklin spoke of his writing as a ‘‘wicked tract,” but 
as a piece of book-making it shows him already a most 
admirable ‘‘brother of the type.”’ 2° 

‘‘Many years later, 1786, Franklin wrote to the scien- 
tist, Benjamin Vaughan, about the effect of lead on the 
human constitution, mentioning an incident which had 
occurred in Palmer’s Printing House. ‘In Palmer's 
printing-house, I found a practice I had never seen be- 
fore, of drying a case of types (which are wet in distribu- 
tion) by placing it sloping before the fire. I found this 
had the additional advantage, when the types were not 
only dried but heated, of being comfortable to the hands 
working over them in cold weather. I therefore some- 
times heated my case when the types did not want dry- 
ing. But an old workman, observing it, advised me not 
to do so, telling me I might lose the use of my hands by 
it, as two of our companions had nearly done, one of 
whom, that used to earn his guinea a week, could not 
then make more than ten shillings, and the other, who 
had the dangles, but seven and sixpence. This, with a 
kind of obscure pain, that I had sometimes felt, as it 
were in the bones of my hands when working over the 
types made very hot, induced me to omit the practice. 
But talking, afterwards, with Mr. James, a letter-founder 
in the same Close, and asking him if his people, who 
worked over the little furnaces of melted metal, were not 
subject to that disorder; he made light of any danger 
from the effluvia, but ascribed it to particles of the metal 
swallowed with their food by slovenly workmen, who 
went to their meals after handling the metal without well 
washing their fingers; so that some of the metallic par- 
ticles were taken off by their bread and eaten with it. 
This appeared to have some reason in it. But the pain 
I had experienced made me still afraid of these effluvia.’’™ 

Late in 1725 in order to obtain better payment for his 
services Franklin went to Watt’s Printing House. 
Although there were fifty printers here, he soon distin- 
guished himself for his strength and speed. The others 
could carry one large form of type up and down the 
stairs; he carried two. He was receiving valuable train- 
ing, because Watts was one of the eminent printers of 
his time. He was largely instrumental in establishing 
the great type founding house of Caslon and Company, 
as he contributed one-fifth of the amount necessary to 
set him up in business. 

The press on which Franklin worked at Watts Print- 
ing House is now preserved in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington, while the press at which he worked 
for his brother is in the possession of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association, Boston. The other press 
at which Franklin worked in London is now in the pos- 
session of Messrs. Cox and Baylis, Great Queen’s Street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, near the place where he worked. 

Franklin did work both in the press room and in the 
composing room. He was fast and was given the rush 
work, which paid better. He never had to take time off 
on Monday to recover from the weekend, and he had 
superior ability. 

It was customary for a new man who came to work 
for a firm to buy drinks for everyone. This Franklin did, 
but he did not think that he should do it twice, merely 
because he moved from the composing room to the press- 
room. His employer agreed with him, and Franklin did 
not treat again. ‘‘However, after two or three weeks, 
during which time he found his cases regularly mixed up, 
the pages of the form upon which he might be at work 
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transposed, and other similar annoyances, all of which 
were ascribed to the chapel ghost, which it was explained 
‘ever haunted those not regularly admitted,’ he sur- 
rendered and paid the tax.”’ 2 

’ Franklin always credited his knowledge of good book- 
making to his experience in Watt’s Printing House. 
Each time he entertained his workmen, as long as Watts 
was living, a toast was drunk to him. 

When Franklin went to England in 1757 as agent for 
Pennsylvania he visited Watt’s Printing House, where he 
had earlier worked. 

After a year and a half in London, Denham, the 
Quaker friend whose acquaintance Franklin had made 
on the boat, persuaded the latter to sail with him for 
America, and there to serve as clerk in Denham’s store. 
After six months his employer died, and Franklin was 
once more without work. 

Samuel Kemier was very glad to give Franklin the job 
of foreman in his printing establishment, because his 
help was so inefficient. He paid Franklin well, but de- 
termined to replace him as soon as he had developed his 
cheaper labor. There were five men under Franklin, 
three of whom were young farm hands, a young Irishman, 
and George Webb, a highly educated young Englishman 
who had been a former scholar at Oxford. He had been 
sold as an indentured servant to pay his way over from 
England on the boat. 

Franklin said of Keimer’s Printing House, ‘‘Our print- 
ing-house often wanted sorts, and there was no letter- 
founder in America; I had seen types cast at James’s in 
London, but without much attention to the manner; 
however, I now contrived a mould, made use of the let- 
ters we had as pucheons, struck the matrices in lead, 
and thus supply’d in a pretty tolerable way all deff- 
ciencies. I also engrav’d several things on occasion; I 
made the ink; I was warehouseman, and everything, and, 
in short, quite a factotum.’’ 23 Thus Benjamin Franklin 
became America’s first typefounder. 

Keimer and Franklin now had a few difficulties, and 
the latter walked out after Keimer gave him warning. 
A young worker, Hugh Meredith, came to him and pro- 
posed that they go into business together, his father to 
put up all the money (later to be repaid) and the two 
sharing profits equally, because of Franklin’s superior 
skill. This was agreed, and the necessary materials were 
ordered from England, but they would not arrive for 
several months. 

In the meantime Keimer had secured the contract for 
printing the paper money for the province of New Jersey 
and this he could not print without Franklin's help. He 
invited him back, and Franklin accepted. The copper- 
press plate which Franklin cut on which to print the 
Paper money was the first seen in thiscountry. He also 
cut ornaments for use in the design of the bills. ‘‘The 
press was probably not imposing in appearance or re- 
markable for its execution, and the design of the cur- 
rency does not show a high order of artistic ability, 
but both are important in establishing the fact that, in 
making this copperplate press, Franklin was the first 
American maker of printing presses and the first de- 
signer and engraver for printing purposes.’’ * 

Franklin went to Burlington, New Jersey, for three 
months, where the actual printing was done. During 
his stay there he made many influential friends, who 
rendered valuable assistance to him when he went into 
business for himself. 

About the time the paper money was printed the out- 
fit arrived which had been ordered from London for Hugh 
Meredith and Franklin, and they opened their shop. 
Some believed that it was unwise to set up a third print- 
ing establishment, because they feared there would not 
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be enough business for all, but a canny Scotchman said 
that he favored it because ‘“‘the industry of that Franklin 
is superior to anything I ever saw of the kind; I see him 
still at work when I go home from club, and he is at work 
again before his neighbors are out of bed.” *% 

No business in Philadelphia in 1728 seemed less likely 
to make a fortune for its owner in twenty years than 
printing, but the printing press established by Franklin 
became in ten years the most active and prosperous in 
the colonies. 

The first printing which Franklin and Meredith did 
was for a farmer who paid five shillings for an advertise. 
ment. He was recommended to their shop by George 
House, a friend of Franklin and a member of the Junto, 
“This man’s five shillings,’’ says Franklin, “being our 
first fruits, and coming so seasonably, gave me more 
pleasure than any crown I have since earned.”’ #* 

Joseph Breintnall, another friend and member of the 
Junto, secured for them the clientele of the Quakers, who 
wanted an enormous work, relative to their society, to 
be printed. The forty pages which they were to do was 
a folio, pro patria size, in pica, with long primer notes. 
They did one sheet a day, in addition to other work. 
Franklin did the type composition and Meredith the 
press work. The original is now in the Typographic Li- 
brary and Museum of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, Jersey City, New Jersey. Its size is 5 7/16" x 
10 1/16”. 

The firm made a good impression, because of the 
superior quality of its work. Franklin knew how to set 
type correctly, how to operate and keep a press in order, 
and how to get good effects from it. He looked carefully 
into every method and process with a view to determin- 
ing the reason for each operation and frequently he was 
able to substitute better ones. 

At this time Bradford was printing the laws and public 
documents. Franklin and Meredith reprinted one docu- 
ment on which he had blundered badly, and sent a copy 
to everyone in the House. That helped their friends in 
the House to secure the public printing for them for the 
next year. 

About this time the firm in London from whom the 
materials for the printing establishment of Franklin and 
Meredith had been procured, demanded the remainder 
of the purchase price. This the senior Mr. Meredith was 
unable to pay. About this time also, young Meredith 
decided that he was not going to be successful as a printer. 
He, therefore, offered to withdraw from the firm if 
Franklin would assume all debts, repay his father the 
one hundred pounds he had furnished, pay Meredith's 
little personal debts, give him thirty pounds, and a saddle. 
Friends of Franklin now came forward and offered to 
loan him the money to pay the London firm and to start 
his own establishment if Meredith were not to be a part 
of it. The release contract which Hugh Meredith signed 
was as follows: 

“BE IT REMEMBERED, That Hugh Meredith and 
Benjamin Franklin have this Day separated as Partners, 
and will henceforth act each on his own Account; And 
that the said Hugh Meredith, for a valuable Considera- 
tion by him received from the said Benjamin Franklin, 
hath relinquisled, and doth hereby relinquish to the said 
Franklin all Claim, Right or Property to or in the Print- 
ing Materials and Stock heretofore jointly possess’d by 
them in Partnership, and to all Debts due to them as 
Partners in the Course of their Business; which are all 
from henceforth the sole Property of the said Benjamin 
Franklin. In Witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
Hand, this fourteenth day of July, Anno Dom. One 
ate seven Hundred and Thirty. Hugh Mere- 

ith.” 27 
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_ In 1737 Hugh Meredith returned to Philadelphia and 

was engaged by Franklin to buy rags for paper. 
Now the firm became, “‘B. Franklin, Printer,” although 
' the firm name of Franklin and Meredith continued to 
be used until 1732, at which time all of the debts had 
been paid, and it became truly Franklin’s business. When 
| Franklin set up in business for himself he entered upon a 
career of uninterrupted prosperity which was to continue 
for more than sixty years. At this time the whole busi- 
ness of printing was trivial and could be made profitable 
' only by prosecuting successfully a great number of petty 
' projects. Therefore, in connection with his printing 
business, Franklin included general merchandising, sell- 
ing stationery, cheese, and books, buying rags, running 
a newspaper and job printing. 

One may easily believe that Franklin worked very 
hard and pushed his business with great shrewdness. He 
tells us that “in order to secure my credit and character 
as a tradesman, I took care not only to be in reality in- 
dustrious and frugal, but to avoid the appearances to 
the contrary. I dressed plain, and was seen at no places 
of idle diversion. I never went out a fishing or a shoot- 
ing; a book, indeed, sometimes debauched me from my 
work, but that was seldom, was private, and gave no 
scandal; and to show that I was not above my business 
I sometimes brought home the paper I purchased at the 
stores, through the streets on a wheelbarrow. Thus 
being esteemed an industrious, thriving young man and 
paying duly for what I bought, the merchants who im- 
ported stationery solicited my custom; others proposed 
supplying me with books, and I went on prosperously.”’ 28 

It is interesting to know from the above quotation 
that Franklin purchased his paper from the stores, and 
that the merchants from whom he bought it imported it. 

Paper was very costly and difficult to procure. ‘‘There 
were but two or three paper mills in the colony, the old- 
est of these having been established by William Rytting- 
huisen, a Mennonite preacher from Holland and the 
grandfather of David Rittenhouse, the ingenious inventor 
and astronomer of the Revolutionary period. . . . Each 
sheet of paper must be made separately from rags 
pounded to a pulp by trip hammers in stone mortars. 
Three men in a day could produce only four and a half 
reams of sheets measuring 20” x 30”. Being scarce, 
Franklin not seldom monopolized the supply and other 
printers must pay him an exorbitant price.” 2% 

Franklin's account books show that he sold great 
quantities of rag to various paper-makers and that he 
took from them, in return, large amounts of paper and 
pasteboard. Between 1735-1741 Franklin sold to Gerard 
Dewees and to William Dewees, jr., 55,476 pounds of 
rags for 346£ 13s 10d, which is at the rate of one and 
one-half cents per pound. 

The Deweeses, during this same period, sold to Frank- 
lin, paper and pasteboard in the sum of 832£ 1s 9d.%0 

In July 1730 Franklin bought from ‘‘Mr. Beard,” 
forty-six reams of paper at twelve shillings per ream, 
amounting to 27£ 12s and paid for it in installments. 

Finally Franklin took an interest in a paper mill and 
established a bindery.*! 

Some of the advertisements which Franklin printed 
stated that ‘‘Ready Money for old Rags may be had of 
the Printer hereof.” 

Much later when Franklin was serving the Colonies in 
England he sent his partner, Hall, one hundred reams of 
large half-sheet paper. This was done because in his 
usual shrewd manner he foresaw the passage of the 
Stamp Act which imposed a tax of a sterling half-penny 
on every half-sheet of newspaper. But he did not realize 
the stubborn hostility of the colonists to the Stamp Act, 
and the paper had to be returned to England for stamp- 
ing, which resulted in a pecuniary loss to the firm. 
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Franklin wrote Hall, ‘‘As to the Paper sent over I did 
it for the best, having at that time Expectations given me 
that we might have it Stampt there; in which case you 
would have had great Advantage of the other Printers, 
since if they were not provided with such Paper, they 
must have either printed but a half sheet common Demi, 
or paid for two Stamps on each Sheet. The Plan was 
afterward alter’d notwithstanding all I could do, it being 
alledged that Scotland & every Colony would expect the 
same Indulgence if it was granted to us. The Papers 
must not be sent back again: But I hope you will excuse 
what I did in Good will, tho’ it happen’d wrong.” # 

We know that Franklin sold ink, quills, and lamp- 
black. One of his advertisements reads: 


“‘Good Live Geese Feathers, 
sold at the Printer’s hereof.” 


The ink he sold for one shilling per bottle and lamp- 
—_— which was used to make ink, at five shillings a 
pound. 

On March 21, 1732/3 Franklin purchased a lampblack 
house from Nathaniel Jenkins for which in all he was to 
pay thirty-five pounds. On the flyleaf of his account 
ledger are six specimens of different kinds of writing 
ink, all in Franklin’s hand; they are as follows: 

“June 17, 1731 Benj? Franklin's Ink 

Joseph Brientnal’s Ink June 17, 1731 
Ink of a Very Different Sort S L G C Ga. June 17, 1731 

Persian Ink made by James Austin 

Stir’d Up June 19, 1731 
Japan Ink written June 22, 1731 
B. Franklin’s New Ink written Augt 3, 1731 pale when 
first wrote.’’ 33 


In the Gazette of July 8, 1731, appeared the first ad- 
vertisement of Aleppo Ink, which was often repeated in 
subsequent issues. It read: 


“Aleppo Ink 
“For the true staining Black, equal to any sort 
of Ink whatever; and far exceeding all other 
Sorts in the Lastingness of its Colour: so that no 
Ink is so proper as this for Records, Deeds, & 
other Writings which ought to endure. Sold at 
the New Printing Office. Price ls. per bottle. 
Where also you may have good common Ink.” # 


In speaking of the work of Franklin's press, we are 
informed that he used very black inks, and paper as 
white as he could find. 

We know that Franklin imported part of what he sold. 
One advertisement in the Gazette mentioned among other 
things that he had just imported from England: 

All sorts of fine paper, parchment, ink-powder, sealing 

wax, fountain pens, ink. 


Another advertisement read: 


Ready Money for old Rags may be had of the Printer 
ey ; by whom is made and Sold very good Lamp- 
ack. 


Probably the first printing of the new firm of Benjamin 
Franklin after his separation from Meredith, was a 
pamphlet which he wrote himself, entitled, ‘A Modest 
Enquiry into the Nature and Necessity of a Paper Cur- 
rency,’ which he wrote April 3, 1729. His friends in the 
House rejoiced in this help and employed him to print 
the paper money, which assisted his finances consid- 
erably. Franklin’s business was always helped, because 
he could write and print well. 

Keimer did not prove much of a competitor for Frank- 
lin and as the former became deeper and deeper in debt, 
in 1729 he sold his newspaper to Franklin. It was en- 
titled, The Universal Instructor of all Arts and Sciences; 
and Pennsylvania Gazette. In it he had been printing 


op. cit., p. 82. 
Philadelphia, George W. Jacobs and Co., 


%0 Franklin, Benjamin. Account Books Kept by Benjamin Franklin .. . op. cit., p. 30. 


Ford, Paul Leicester, of. cit., pp. 315-316. 
3 Bruce, op. cit., p. 80. 


% Franklin, Benjamin, Account Books Kept by Benjamin Franklin ... op. cit., p. 46. 


% Ibid., p. 47, 
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sections from Chambers’ Encyclopedia, which may have 
aided its failure. The new owner immediately changed 
its name to the Pennsylvania Gazette and on October 2, 
1729 the first issue appeared. He also made many wel- 
come changes in the literary and typographical features. 
After two weeks the new owner changed the paper from 
a weekly toa semi-weekly. ‘‘Less than two months later, 
the weekly issues of four pages were resumed, and a 
larger size of type corresponding to modern twelve point, 
as contrasted with the eight point previously used, was 
adopted. Later, various sizes of types were employed 
and the issues were dated to cover periods of differing 
lengths, occasionally as many as twelve days. In the 
issue of December 2, 1731, one of the four pages was 
blank.” * Within a year after Franklin took over the 
Gazette some of its issues contained paid announcements 
occupying nearly two of the four pages. ‘‘The cuts to 
illustrate the advertisements were made by Franklin 
himself.’’ 3* One of the woodcuts which he carved was a 
vessel with all sails unfurled, another a wig, another a 
sugar loaf, another the king’s coat of arms. 

The first cartoon in America was made by Franklin 
and appeared in the Gazette May 9, 1754. It was the 
famous “Join or Die’’ cartoon, which commended unity 
of action on the colonies by showing a snake cut in many 
parts. Each section of the snake had the name of one of 
the colonies printed on it. 

Franklin was always insistent upon the freedom: of 
the press, and had spoken out on this matter during the 
time he edited The Courant, while James was in prison. 
In the June 10, 1731 issue of the Gazette he again made 
his position clear: ‘‘Men have many opinions, and print- 
ers print them as a part of their business. They are edu- 
cated in the belief that when men differ in opinion, both 
sides ought equally to have the advantage of being heard 
by the public; and that when truth and error have fair 
play, the former is always an overmatch for the latter. 
Hence they cheerfully serve all contending writers that 
pay them well, without regarding on which side they are 
of the question in dispute. . . . If all printers were de- 
termined not to print anything till they were sure it 
would offend nobody, there would be very little 
printed.’’37 

We are told that ‘“‘the first page of the Gazette would be 
considered a fine specimen of printing today. In fact, 
few journals of the present time surpass it in neatness, 
legibility, balance, spacing, and generally inviting ap- 
pearance. It is plainly modeled after the pattern set by 
The Spectator, that journal which has done so much to 
mold Franklin’s taste.’’ 38 

Another authority states that, ‘“‘The Pennsylvania 
Gazette, like most other newspapers of the period, was 
often poorly printed. Franklin was busy with a hundred 
matters outside of his printing office, and never seriously 
attempted to raise the standards of his trade. Nor did 
he ever properly edit or collate the chance medley of 
stale items which passed for news in the Gazelte.’’ 39 

Van Doren informs us that the Gazette was printed by 
Franklin with skill and grace,” 4° but Oswald mentions 
that occasionally the date lines of the Pennsylvania 
Gazette were not changed from the issues of the previous 
week, ‘! 

Franklin adopted and continued the custom, current 
at the time, of capitalizing every noun, as he believei the 
practice added to the legibility and elegance of the page. 

The Pennsylvania Gazelte became a lively and enter- 
taining sheet, with circulation running into ten thousand 
copies, which was the largest in America at that time. 


% Oswald, op. cit., p. 100. 
% Jackson, op. cit., p. 64. 
87 Van Doren, op. cit., pp. 99-100. 
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It was a better newspaper than the colony had yet known, 
but Franklin never gave much of himself to it. For this 
reason its rivals soon caused it to become a secondary 
paper among the journals of Philadelphia, but for a time 
his Gazette was the leading newspaper of all the region 
between New York and Charleston. 

When Franklin had printed the Gazette for five years 
he inserted an advertisement in the paper that all who 
were in arrears as much as one year should pay. At the 
end of eleven years, his advertisement said that some had 
received the paper for seven or eight years and some 
from the beginning without ever having paid anything. 
He added, ‘‘If they do not make speedy Payment, I shall 
discontinue the Papers to them, and take some proper 
Method of Recovering my Money.” * To this adver- 
tisement was added a note that no new subscription would 
be honored without payment for the first half-year ad- 
vanced. As far as is known this is the first instance of 
prepayment, which is now universal. 

Despite all of these non-payments the Gazette was a 
money-making venture. The profits for subscriptions 
from 1748 to 1766 were over twelve thousand pounds 
and over four thousand pounds for advertisements, 
Pennsylvania currency. Advertisements formed the 
most lucrative part of the income from Franklin’s news- 
paper. The usual charge was three shillings for the first 
insertion, and two shillings each for the following ones. 

Franklin was one of the first to seek advertisements 
systematically and to give them a large space in his 
paper, devoting a column to advertisements on each 
page, whereas his rivals gave only a few lines. His friends 
of the Junto and the Masonic Lodge helped a great 
deal in finding customers. Thus his newspaper be- 
came a picturesque mirror of the life in Philadelphia. It 
informed the public concerning the sale of slaves, or an- 
nounced that such and such a one had sold his shop. an- 
other had lost his horse, that a servant had run away, 
that such and such a gentleman would not pay the debts 
of his wife who had gone off with another gentleman. 
Weeping wives begged their husbands to return while 
others announced that they would wait no longer.” 4 

In addition to this there was the value of the copyright 
in an established newspaper, which Franklin asked an 
old friend to arbitrate in 1785. The Gazette ‘‘continued 
to be printed until 1821, making it the longest-lived 
paper ever issued in this country.”’ “4 

Franklin printed tickets, leases, bills of sale and lading, 
contracts for apprentices and other legal papers, which 
Breintnall, a scrivener for Philadelphia lawyers and a 
member of the Junto, helped him write. Beginning in 
1730 he printed the votes and minutes of the Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly, of the Delaware Assembly (as well as 
its paper money) and of the New Jersey Assembly be- 
ginning in 1732; he attached little importance to the posi- 
tion beyond the fact that it brought him into closer con- 
tact with the legislators and secured for him a goodly 
portion of official printing. It was through Andrew 
Hamilton, whom Franklin had come to know just as he 
was sailing for England, that he obtained the printing of 
the Newcastle paper money and the laws of that govern- 
ment and retained them as long as he continued in 
business. 

In 1732 Franklin started a short-lived German paper, 
Die Philadelphische Zeitung, which was to be an edited 
translation of Franklin’s English paper, the Gazette. Its 
editor was Louis Timothee, later the first librarian of the 
Philadelphia Library, and still later a partner of Franklin 
in South Carolina. 


** Russell, Phillips. Benjamin Franklin, the First Civilized American. New York, Brentano’s, cl1926. p. 109. 
8° Cambridge History of American Literature. New York, The Macmillan Company, c1917. v. 1, pp. 115-116. 


40 Van Doren, op. cit., p. 99. 
4“! Oswald, op. cit., p. 84. 

« Ford, op. cit., p. 201, 

“ Ibid., p. 202. 

“Fay, op. cit., pp. 152-153, 
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DRAMATIC INDEX, MAY-AUGUST, 1952 


LIST OF PERIODICALS REGULARLY INDEXED AND ABBREVIATIONS USED 


a. American Magazine. N. Y. 
Collier's National Weekly. N. Y. 
. Contemporary Review. London. 
. Cosmopolitan. N. Y. 
. Current Biography. N. Y. 
. Drama. London. 
. Educational Theatre Journal. Stan- 


ord. 
. Etude. Philadelphia. 
. Fortnightly Review. London, 
. Good Housekeeping. N. Y. 
. Harper’s Bazaar, N. Y. 
Illustrated London News. London. 
. Ladies’ Home Journal. Philadelphia. 
Life. Chicago. 
. Modern Language Assn. Publica- 
tions. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Modern Language Notes. Baltimore. 
. Modern Language Review. London. 
Musical Courier. N. Y. 
Musical Quarterly. N. Y. 
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a, means indexed only in the annual Dramatic Index. 


Actors and actresses. 

Boy actors audition for the réle of Jim Hawkins in 
Treasure island on television. il. Life 32: My. 19, 
52, 22-4. 

British chorines capture Paree ... but! B. Staple- 
ton. il. Collier’s 129: Je. 14, ’52, 44-5, 47. 

Television leading ladies. pors. Life 32: My. 5, '52, 
cover, 140-45. 

The Touring players, Story of. il. Life 32: My. 5, 
52, 170-72, 175. 

Actors and sin, screen play by Ben Hecht, adapted 
from screen plays Actor’s blood and Woman of sin, 
by Mr. Hecht. 

Review. il. Newsweek 39: Je. 9, °52, 89(4).— il. 
Time 59: Je. 23, 52, 96(4). 

Affair in Trinidad, screen play by Oscar Saul and 
James Gunn, based on story by Virginia Van Upp 
and Berne Gilder. 

Review. Newsweek 40: Ag. 11, '52, 86(4). — Time 
60, Ag. 4, '52, 76(4). 

After my fashion, play by Diana Morgan, based on 
life of Christian Starcross. 

Production at Ambassadors theatre, London. J. C. 
Trewin. Ill. Lond. N. 200: 888(4), My. 24, '52.— 
Theatre World 48: Je. '52, 18(4). 

Scenes (pictures) from productionin London. Theatre 
World 48: Ag. ’52, 19-21. 

Appointment, The, one-act play in free verse by Mel- 
vin J. Weisburd. 

Text. Poet Lore 57: 61-78, Spring, '52. 

Armide, opera by Christoph W. Gluck. 

Radio production. D. Shawe-Taylor. 
man 43: 433(4), Ap. 12, ’52. 

Ball, Lucille (Mrs. Desi Arnaz), actress, 1911—. 

Currently the biggest success in television. 
Time 59: My. 26, ’52, cover, 62-4, 67-8. 

Ballet in America. 

New York city ballet, Brilliant work of. il. 
My. 12, '52, 90-98. 

Ballet in England. 

London. Sadler’s Wells ballet at Covent Garden. 
Mus. Cour. 145: My. 1, '52, 9(4). 

Beethoven, Ludwig van, composer, 1770-1827. 

A lesson with Beethoven by correspondence. O. Jones. 
il. Music. Q. 38: 215-21, pl. Ap. ’52. 

Behrman, Samuel Nathaniel, playwright, 1893—. 

Appreciation. J: Gassner. il. Theatre Arts 36: My. 
"52, 32-3, 96. 

Bell sisters (Cynthia and Kay Strother), singers and 
comediennes. 

Story of. pors. il. Life 32: Je. 16, '52, 55-6, 58. 

Bell, book and candle, comedy by John Van Druten. 

Text. il. Theatre Arts 36: Je. '52, 50-75. 

Brigadoon, musical play, lyrics by Alan J. Lerner, 
music by Frederick Loewe. 

Text (with music). il. Theatre Arts 36: Ag. '52, 
48-65, 80-87. 


New States- 


pors. 


Life 32: 


NATION 

NEw REpPvs. 
NEw STATESMAN 
NEWSWEEK 
PHOTOPLAY 
PLayErs M, 
PLays 

Poet LorE 

Q. J. SPEECH 


Nation. N. Y. 
New Republic. N. Y. 
New Statesman and Nation. London, 
Newsweek. N. Y. 

. Photoplay [Magazine]. N. Y. 
Players Magazine. Denton, Tex. 

. Plays. Boston. 
Poet Lore. Boston. 

. Quarterly Journal of Speech. Cham- 

paign, Ill. 
. Quarterly Review of Film, Radio & 
Television. Berkeley. 

. Saturday Review. N. Y. 

. Spectator. London. 
Theatre Arts. N. Y. 
Theatre World. London. 
Time. Chicago. 

. Twentieth Century. London. 

a. Vogue. N. Y 
. Woman’s Home Companion. N, Y. 


THE QUARTERLY 


Sat. R. 

SPECTATOR 
THEATRE ARTS 
THEATRE WORLD 
TIME 

20TH CENT. 
VOGUE 

Woman's Home C. 


Britten, (Edward) Benjamin, composer, 1913—. 

Work of. por. W. Mellers. Music. Q. 38: 192-3, Ap. '52. 

Call me madam, musical comedy by Russel Crouse 
and Howard Lindsey; lyrics and music by Irving 
Berlin; choreography by G: Carden. 

Production at Coliseum theatre, London. 
World 48: My. '52, 6(3). 

Scenes (pictures) from productionin London. Theatre 
World 48: Jl. °52, 21-6. 

Carhart, Mrs. Georgiana (Powers), singer and actress. 

Glamor gal at 87: queen of quips on television’s Life 
begins at 80. pors. P. Minoff. Collier’s 129: My. 
17, '52, 19, 48. 

Carrie, screen play by Ruth and Augustus Goetz, based 
on novel, Sister Carrie, by Theodore Dreiser. 

Review. M. Farber. Nation 174: 485, My. 17, '52. 
—il. Newsweek 40: Jl. 28, '52, 81(4).— il. Time 
59: Je. 30, '52, 59(3). 

Clash by night, screen play by Alfred Hayes, based on 
the play by Clifford Odets. 

Review. M. Farber. Nation 175: 77(%), Jl. 26, '52. 
—il. Newsweek 39: Je. 2, '52, 84(4).— Time 59: 
Je. 9, 52, 104+. 

Composers. 

German. Synthesis and new experiments: four con- 
temporary composers; tr. by Abram Loft. H. Stuck- 
enschmidt. il. Music Q. 38: 353-68, Jl. 52. 

Cooper, Gary (Frank James Cooper), actor, 1901—. 

Twenty-five years in the movies. pors. il. Life 33: 

Ag. 25, ’52, 73-4, 76, 79. 
Costume, Theatrical. 

Parachutes as costume material. K. Z. Abrahamzon. 
Players M. 28: 185, My. '52. 

Country girl, The, play by Clifford Odets. 

Text. il. Theatre Arts 36: My. '52, 58-86. 

Cox, Wally, comedian, dramatist and monologist. 
Mr. Peepers. por. Time 60: Jl. 28, '52, 42(4). 
Story of. pors. Life 33: Jl. 7, '52, 78-80. 
Dahl, Arlene, actress, 1925—. 

Lingerie designer and pin-up girl. pors. Life 33: Jl. 7, 
"52, cover, 9, 39-41. 

Portraits. Collier’s 129: Je. 28, '52, cover, 18. 

Dancing and dancers. 

The Champions of Hollywood: dancers in a great 
tradition. il. Newsweek 39: Je. 23, 52, cover, 56-8. 

Symphonic dance. Louisville symphony and Martha 
Graham explore a new field. A. Todd. il. Theatre 
Arts 36: My. 52, 34-5, 95. 

Deep blue sea, The, play by Terence Rattigan. 

Production at Duchess theatre, London. il. Theatre 
World 48: My. '52, cover, 9-16. 

Dietrich, Marlene (Maria Magdalene von Losch) 
(Mrs. Rudolph Sieber), actress, 1904—. 

And her daughter, Maria Riva, Story of. pors. W. 
Sargeant. il. Life 33: Ag. 18, '52, cover, 13, 86-90, 
92-6, 101-2, 


Theatre 
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Diplomatic courier, screen melodrama by Casey Rob- 
inson and Liam O’Brien, based on novel, Sinister 
errand, by Peter Cheyney. 

Review. Newsweek 39: Je. 30, '52, 103(4). — Time 
59: Je. 30, '52, 59+. 

Don’t bother to knock, screen play by Daniel Tara- 
dash, based on novel, Mischief, by Charlotte Arm- 
strong. 

Review. M. Farber. Nation 175: 138(%), Ag. 16, 
"52. — Newsweek 40: Jl. 28, 52, 81(4).—il. Time 
60: Ag. 11, '52, 88(4). 

Drama in America. 

Broadway revives many old stage hits. 
il. Life 32: My. 19, ’52, 123-4, 127-8. 

Eames, Emma, opera singer, 1868-1952. 
Obituary. Mus. Cour. 146: Jl. '52, 13(4). 

Elliott, Joseph Rodney (Jelly Elliott), singer. 

Story of. pors. il. Life 32: My. 12, ’52, 150-52, 155. 

Festivals. 

Paris festival of arts has rare contrasts. 
Demarquez. Mus. Cour. 146: Jl. 52, 6(4). 

United States festivals have record-breaking season. 
il. Life 33: Ag. 18, '52, 81-5. 

Flores, Lola, singer and dancer. 

The toast of Spain, she is the current rage of Mexico 
City. por. Time 59: Je. 2, '52, 37(%). 

Garfield, John (Jules Garfinkle), actor and drama- 
tist, 1913-1952. 

Death of. por. (with family). Newsweek 39: Je. 2, 
’52, 24, 27.— por. Time 59: Je. 2, '52, 92. 


T. Prideaux. 


Susanne 


Gielgud, (Arthur) John, actor, director and producer, 
1904— 


Champion of the classics. por. E. Johns. Theatre 
World 48: Ag. '52, 22-3. 

Gigi, play by Anita Loos, dramatized from the novel by 
Colette. 

Text. il. Theatre Arts 36: Jl. '52, 41-66, 68-9. 

Glory alley, screen play by Art Cohn. 

— M. Farber. Nation 175: 139(4), Ag. 16, 
Review. il. Newsweek 39: Je. 16, 52, 110+. — Time 
59: Je. 9, °52, 106(4). 
Godfrey, Arthur (Morton), radio entertainer, 1903—. 
Arthur Godfrey is tv-proof but television may not be. 
pors. il. Newsweek 39: My. 19, ’52, cover, 62-4. 

Graham, Martha (Mrs. Eric Hawkins), choreographer 

and dancer. 
Martha Graham at Juilliard concert hall, N. Y. city. 
por. Rosalyn Krokover. Mus. Cour. 145: My. 15, 
*52, 26.— por. as St. Joan. Newsweek 39: My. 5, 
52, 86-7. 
Granger, Stewart (James Stewart), actor, 1913—. 
Story of. pors. Life 32: My. 26, 52, cover, 21, 71-5. 
Guinness, Alec, actor and playwright, 1914—. 
Man of many faces. pors. J. Newman. 
130: Jl. 26,’52, 26-8, 30. 

Has anybody seen my gal, screen play by Joseph 
Hoffman, based on novel, Oh, money, money, by 
Eleanor H. Potter. 

Review. Newsweek 40: Ag. 4, '52, 84(4).— Time 
60: Jl. 28, 52, 74(4). 
Hecht, Jenny, child actress. 
Her debut as screen actress. 
32: Je. 23, '52, 121-2, 124. 


ee. Robert, actor, dancer and choreographer, 
Sketch. ‘por. in The millionairess. Theatre World 
48: Ag. ’52, 17, 36. 

Hepburn, Katharine, actress, 1909—. 

Portraits in The millionairess. Theatre World 48: 
Ag. '52, cover, 9-16. 

High noon, screen play by Carl Foreman, based on 
short story, The tin star, by J: W. Cunningham; 
musical score by Dimitri Tiomkin. 

Review. il. Newsweek 40: Jl. 14, '52, 91(4).— il. 
Time 60: Jl. 14, '52, 92, 94. 


a, ae (Johan), author and dramatist, 1828- 


Ibsen the detestable. (sketch-por.). A. Thompson. 
il. Theatre Arts 36: Ag. '52, 23, 90-91. 


Collier’s 


pors. (in groups). Life 
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Innocents, The, play by W: Archibald, based on novel, 
The turn of the screw, by H: James. 

Production at Her Majesty’s theatre, London. Theatre 
World 48: Ag. '52, 6-7. 

Ivanhoe, screen play by Noel Langley and Marguerite 
Roberts, based on novel by Sir Walter Scott. 

Review. il. Life 33: Ag. 11, 52, 58-4.— il. News. 
week 40: Ag. 4, '52, 85(4).— il. Time 60: Ag. 4, 
*52, 76(4). 

Ivory hunters, British screen play by W. P. Lipscomb, 
Ralph Smart and Leslie Norman, based on story 
by Harry Watt. 

Review. il. Newsweek 39: Je. 16, '52, 108(3).— 
Time 60: Ag. 25, '52, 74+. 

Jeanmaire, Renée, actress and ballerina. 

The new Goldwyn girl. pors. F. Friedrichsen. Col- 
lier’s 129: My. 3, ’52, 22-3. 

Juditha triumphs, opera by Antonio Vivaldi. 

United States premiére in concert form. il. Mus, 
Cour. 145: My, 15, ’52, 5(4). 

Jumping Jacks, screen comedy by Robert Lees, Fred 
Rinaldo and Herbert Baker. 

Review. il. Newsweek 39: Je. 30, '52, 102(4).—il. 
Time 60: Ag. 4, 52, 76+. 

Kangaroo, screen play by Harry Kleiner, based on a 
story by Martin Berkeley. 

Review. il. Newsweek 39: Je. 2, '52, 87(4). — Time 
59: Je. 2, °52, 94(4). 

Kazan, Elia, director, 1909—. 

The story of his terrific Broadway and Hollywood 
success. pors. J. Poling. Collier’s 129: My. 31, 
52, 56-8, 60-61. 

Kelly, Grace, actress, 1929—. 

Sketch. _pors. il. Life 32: My. 5, ’52, 141-2. 

Kerima (Miriam Charriére), Arabian actress. 

Story of. pors. il. Life 32: My. 19, '52, cover, 27, 
111-12, 114. 

King Kong, screen melodrama by James Creelman and 
Ruth Rose, adapted from story by Merian C. 
Cooper and Edgar Wallace. 

Movie of the year: revival of the 19-year-old picture. 
il. Time 60: Jl. 14, 52, 92(4). 

Kitt, Eartha, Negro actress and singer. 

——— to success. pors. il. Life 33: Ag. 4, °52, 


Sketch. por. Time 59: Je. 9, '52, 61+. 
Lamar, Danielle, French actress and singer. 
Her costume-changing act. pors. Life 33: Jl. 14, '52, 


Laughton, Charles, actor, 1899—. 

His public readings, Selections from. 
33: Jl. 7, °52, 66-77. 

Love of Danaé, The, opera by Richard Strauss. 

World premiére at the Salzburg festival. Time 60: 
Ag. 25, ’52, 70(3). 

Lure of the wilderness, screen play by Louis Lantz, 
based on story by Vereen Bell. 

Review. il. Newsweek 39: Je. 30, '52, 100(4). 

Lydia Bailey, screen play by Michael Blankfort and 
Philip Dunne, based on the novel by Kenneth 
Roberts. 

Review. Newsweek 39: Je. 9, 52, 89-+.— Time 59: 

Je. 16, ’52, 98+. 
Lynn, Diana (Dolores Loehr) (Mrs. J: Lindsay), 
actress, 1926—. 
— pors. il. Life 32: My. 5, ’52, cover, 25, 140, 
Madhubala, (Mumtaz Ataullah), East Indian ac- 
tress, 1933—. 

The biggest star in the world—and she’s not in Beverly 

Hills. por. il. Theatre Arts 36: Ag. '52, 24~6, 95. 
Male animal, The, comedy by James Thurber and 
Elliott Nugent. 

Revival at N. Y. city center. Nation 175: 58(4), Jl. 
19, '52.— Newsweek 39: My. 26, '52, 84(4).—il. 
Theatre Arts 36: Jl. '52, 32-5. — Time 59: My. 12, 
*52, 58(4). 

Manunta, Vittorio, boy actor. 
Story of. _pors. il. Life 32: Je. 2, °52, 53-4, 56, 58. 
Menotti, Gian-Carlo, composer and director, 1911—. 

Interview. por. N.Lansdale. Theatre Arts 36: My. 

*52, 30-31, 92. 
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Millionairess, The, play by G: B. Shaw. 
Scenes (pictures) from production at New theatre, 
London. Theatre World 48: Jl. '52, 7; Ag. °52, 


cover, 9-16. 
—— Se (Norma Jean Dougherty), actress, 
192 i 


Sketch. por. Time 60: Ag. 11, '52, 88(4). 

Montealegre, Felicia (Mrs. Leonard Bernstein), 
actress and pianist. 

Sketch. pors. il. Life 32: My. 5,’52, 140-41. 

Mortimer touch, The (The atom doctor), farce- 
comedy by Eric Linklater, based on play, The al- 
chemist, by Ben Jonson. 

Production at Duke of York's theatre, London. J.C. 
Trewin. il. Ill. Lond. N. 220: 888(4), My. 24, ’52. 
—il. Theatre World 48: Je. '52, 5, 7. 

Mourning becomes Electra, screen play, based on the 
drama by Eugene O’Neill. 

Review. W: Whitebait. New Statesman 43: 645(4), 
My. 31, '52. 

Moving picture actors and actresses. 

Ambitious mothers: Hollywood headache. 
il. Colliers 130: Ag. 2, °52, 24-7. 

English starlets in Hollywood. il. 
52, cover, 8-10, 13. 

Film fun comes in Cannes (France). 
il. Collier’s 130: Jl. 19, ’52, 50-52. 

Moving picture industry. 

Hollywood hope: extravaganzas and tv quickies. il. 
Newsweek 39: Je. 16, '52, cover, 72, 74-5. 

Italy. Rome’s new empire. il. Time 60: Jl. 14, 52, 86+. 
M-G-M's economy campaign. il. Newsweek 40: Jl. 
21, ’°52, 74+.— Time 60: Jl. 21, 52, 96(4). 
Warner brothers’ studio has disastrous fire. il. Life 

32: Je. 9, 52, 58-60. 

Moving pictures. 

The movies this month. R. Hatch. il. 
36: Jl. '52, 36-7+; Ag. '52, 34. 

Warner Color films, a new process. 
Je. 2, °52, 87(4). 

Music. 

British music, Recent trends in. W. 
Music. Q. 38: 185-201, pls., Ap. ’52. 

Country music is big business, and Nashville is its 
Detroit. il. Newsweek 40: Ag. 11, '52, 82-5. 

Popular music. Some pops stay tops. il. Collier's 
130: Ag. 23, 52, 10-11. 

Musical festivals. 

Ann Arbor fete has colorful highlights. 
145: Je. ’52, 17(%). 

Britain’s festivals numerous. 
"62, 6, 11. 

Cincinnati, O. Thirty-ninth fete draws music lovers. 
Mus. Cour. 145: Je. ’52, 3(4). 

Holland's festival honors Stravinsky. F. Noske. il. 
Mus. Cour. 145: Je. ’52, 14. 

Pittsburgh plans its first International contemporary 
music festival. Mus. Cour. 145: My. 1, ’52, 11(4). 

Narrow margin, The, screen play by Earl Felton. 

Review. Newsweek 39: My. 19, °52, 106+. — il. 
Time 59: My. 5, ’52, 106+. 

Nabucodonosor, opera by Giuseppe Verdi. 

Verdi’s Nabucco in Philadelphia. S. L. Singer. 
Cour. 145: Je. '52, 20(4). 

New faces of 1952, revue; songs by Murray Grand, 
Arthur Siegel and Michael Brown, choreography by 
R: Barstow. 

Production by Leonard Sillman. il. Life 32: Je. 2, 
52, 91-2. 

Review. il. Newsweek 39: My. 26, 52, 84(4).— il. 
Time 59: My. 26, '52, 56(4). 

Show stoppers among the newcomers. D. Anderson. 
il. Theatre Arts 36: Ag. '52, cover, 18-21. 

Night in Venice, A, operetta by Johann Strauss, li- 
bretto translated and adapted by Ruth and Thomas 
Martin. 

Al fresco production by Mike Todd at Jones beach, 
Long Island. il. Life 33: Jl. 21, '52, 42-4. — il. 
Newsweek 40: Jl. 14, '52, 78(3). 

Review. Margaret Marshall. Nation 175: 18(4), Jl. 


5, °52.—E. Bentley. New Repub. 127: Jl. 14, 
"52, 18. 


A. Marx. 
Life 33: Jl. 28, 


I. Hoffman. 
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Of thee I sing, musical comedy, book by G: S. Kauf- 
man and Morrie Ryskind; lyrics by Ira Gershwin, 
music by G: Gershwin. 

Revival in N. Y. city. Nation 174: My. 17, °52, 
486(4).— il. Newsweek 39: My. 19, 52, 101(#). — 
Time 59: My. 19, ’52, 83(4). 

Olvidados, Los, screen play. 

Review. A. Dent. Ill Lond. N. 220: 852(4), My. 17, 
’562.— W: Whitebait. New Statesman 43: 553(4), 
My. 10, ’52. 

Opera in America. 

Mexico. Opera prominent in spring music. C: Poore. 
Mus. Cour. 146: Jl. '52, 11(4). 

Our three-penny opera: present and future status of 
opera production. H. Graf. Nation 175: 129-30, 
Ag. 16, ’52. 

Opera in Europe. 

Austria. Premiéres of modern stage works in Vienna. 
E. Mittag. Mus. Cour, 145: Je. "52, 12(4). 

Orchestras. 

Boston (Mass.) symphony orchestra in Europe. il. 
Newsweek 39: My. 19, '52, 73(2). 

Other heart, The, drama by James Forsyth. 

Production at Old Vic theatre, London. J. C. Trewin. 
il. Ill. Lond. N. 220: 812(4), My. 10, ’52. — T. C. 
Worsley. New Statesman 43: 494(}), Ap. 26, '52. 

Outcast of the islands, British screen play by William 
Fairchild, based on the novel by Joseph Conrad. 

Review. M. Farber. Nation 174: 486(4), My. 17, 
52. — il. Newsweek 39: My. 26, '52, 91(4). 

Pantomime. 

Harlequin, Columbine and Pierrot, Origin of. Martha 
Gaylord. il. Theatre Arts 36: Jl. 52, 21-5, 84. 
Parsons, Louella (Oettinger) (Mrs. Harry W. 

Martin), columnist, 1890—. 

Personality sketch. por. Time 60: Ag. 25, '52, 36. 

Pat and Mike, screen play by Ruth Gordon and Gar- 
son Kanin. 

Criticism. M. Farber. Nation 175: 117(4), Ag. 9, 52. 

Review. il. Newsweek 39: Je. 23, °52, 91(%).— il. 
Time 59: Je. 16, '52, 96(4). 

Patterson, Neva, actress, 1922—. 

Sketch. pors. il. Life 32: My. 5, 52, 140, 144. 

Perfectionist, The, French screen play by Yves Ciampi 
and Pierre Very. 

Review. il. Newsweek 39: My. 12, '52, 102(4). 

Per6én (Maria) Eva (Duarte) de (Sefiora Juan Dom- 
mingo Per6én), ex-actress, 1919-1952. 

ag from the Pampas. por. Time 60: Ag. 4, 

From soap-opera star to first lady of Argentina. pors. 
Newsweek 40: Ag. 4, '52, 47. 

Her funeral. il. Life 33: Ag. 25, '52, 48-52. 

Story of. pors. il. Life 33: Ag. 11, ’52, 15-19. 

Pharaoh’s daughter, fable-drama by Jon Trausti. 

Text. Poet Lore 57: 3-56, Spring, '52. 

Pons, Lily (Alice Josephine) (Mrs. André Kostel- 
anetz), opera singer, 1905—. 

Durable Lily. por. Time 60: Jl. 14, '52, 57(#). 

Puppets and puppetry. 

The annual national Puppetry festival — 1952. Jean 
S. Wiksell. il. Players M. 28: 183, My. ’52. 

Radio programs. 

Radio grows up. Harriet Van Horne. il. 
Arts 36: My. '52, 36-7, 98-9. 

Rake’s progress, The, opera by Igor Stravinsky. 

Premiére by the Vienna state opera. Mus. Cour. 145: 
Je. '52, 12(4). 

— in Brussels. Mus. Cour. 145: Je. '52, 

1 
3]. 

Red letter day, play by Andrew Rosenthal. 

Scenes (pictures) from production at Garrick theatre, 
London. Theatre World 48: My. '52, 19-22. 

Rice, Joan, actress. 

Sketch. pors. as Maid Marjon in The story of Robin 
Hood. Life 33: Ag. 11, '52, cover, 13, 56. 

Richardson, Sir Ralph, actor and director, 1902—. 

Work of. pors. Ian Bevan. Theatre Arts 36: Je. 
"52, 26-9. 

Rogers, Will, jr., editor and politician, 1911—. 

Will Rogers, jr. double for dad. pors. T: Wood. 
Collier's 129: Je. 7, '52, cover, 21, 45. 
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Rountree, Martha (Mrs. Oliver Presbrey), television 
producer. 
Story of. pors. il. Life 32: Je. 23, 52, 127-30, 132. 
. Scaramouche, screen play by Ronald Millar and G: 
Froeschel, based on the novel by Rafael Sabatini. 
Review. Newsweek 39: My. 19, ‘52, 109+.— il. 
Time 59: My. 26, 52, 98+-. 
Scarlet angel, screen play by Oscar Brodney. 
Review. Newsweek 39: Je. 23, '52, 91+.— Time 60: 
Ji. 7, '52, 76(4). 
School drama. 
Dedham, Mass. Avery elementary school produces 
King Philip’s war. il. Life 32: My. 26, 52, 132-4, 137. 
Secret flight, British screen play by P: Ustinov. 
Review. il. Newsweek 40: Jl. 14, 52, 90(4). 
Shadow in the sky, screen play by Ben Maddow, based 
on a short story by Edward Newhouse. 
Criticism. M. Farber. Nation 175: 118(4), Ag. 9, '52. 
8 , Dave, moving-picture stunt man. 
Story of. pors. Life 32: My. 5, 52, 89-90, 93-4. 
Singin’ in the rain, screen play by Adolph Green and 


Betty Comden. 

Review. A. Dent. il. Ill. Lond. N. 220: 756(4), My. 
3, '52.—W: Whitebait. New Statesman 43: 
494(4), Ap. 26, ’52. 

Skouras, Spyros P., moving picture executive. 

Personality sketch. por. Time 60: Ag. 11, ’52, 45. 

Stanwyck, Barbara (Ruby Stevens), actress, 1907—. 

The most workmanlike, least temperamental star in 
films. pors. F.S. Nugent. il. Collier’s 130: Jl. 12, 
"62, 16-17, 46-7. 

Story of Robin Hood, screen play by Lawrence E: 
Watkin, based on the folk tale. 

All live-action production by Walt Disney. News- 
week 40: Jl. 7, 52, 78(4).— il. Time 59: Je. 30, 
"52, 60(4). 

Notes on. il. Life 33: Ag. 11, 52, 56, 59. 

Story of Will Rogers, The, screen play by Frank Davis 
and Stanley Roberts, adapted by J: C. Moffitt from 
the story, Uncle Clem’s boy, by Mrs. Will Rogers. 

Review. il. Newsweek 40: Jl. 28, '52, 80(4).— il. 
Time 60: Jl. 28, 52, 72(4). 

Strange ones, The, French screen play by Jean Cocteau 
and Jean-Pierre Melville, adapted from play, Les 
enfants terribles, by Jean Cocteau. 

Review. il. Newsweek 40: Ag, 11, '52, 87(4).— il. 
Time 60: Jl. 21, '52, 96(4). 

Sudden fear, screen play by Lenore Coffee and Robert 
Smith, based on story by Edna Sherry. 

Review. il. Newsweek 40: Ag. 18, '52, 83(4).— 
Time 60: Ag. 11, '52, 90+. 

Television broadcasting. 

Actors like television. Harriet Van Horne. il. 
tre Arts 36: Jl. 52, 38-9, 90. 

International tv: hook-up between Radiodiffusion 
Francaise and the BBC. il. Newsweek 40: Jl. 28, 
"52, 72(4). 

Makeup for television. R: Corson. Players M. 28: 
188-9, My. ‘52. 

Politicians learn how to act by watching television. 
il. Life 32: Je. 9, '52, 189-40, 142, 145. 

Television industry. 

Tv: high frequency palpitations. 
Nation 175: 67-9, Jl. 26, °52. 

Television laws and regulation. 

Morals on your tv. F. Orne. il. 
Je. 21, ’52. 

Television programs. 

Celanese theatre: drama for an hour. il. 
My. 5, ’52, 88(}). 

Criticism of modern tv shows. Harriet Van Horne. 
il. Theatre Arts 36: Je. '52, 46-7, 81. 

Crossword puzzles on tv. il. Life 33: Ag. 11, '52, 
92, 95. 

Programs packaged to go: the workshop of Mark 
Goodson and Bill Todman. J. Poling. il. Collier's 
129: My. 24, ’52, 22, 77-81. 

Tenor, The, opera by Hugo D. Weisgall. 

Review. H: Cowell. il. Music Q. 38: 285-7, Ap. '52. 

Theatre. 

Theatre with the blind. Training program. Catherine 
H, Santa Maria. Q. J. Speech 38: 199-200, Ap. '52, 


Thea- 


G. Millstein. il. 


Nation 174: 601-3, 


Time 59: 


Bulletin of Bibliography 


Vol. 20, No, 


Theatre, Little. 

Arthur Kennedy's workshop and the Players’ ring, 
Work of. Helen Gould. il. Theatre Arts 36: Je 
*52, 40-42, 80. 

Pasadena playhouse, a playwright’s paradise. 
Akins. il. Theatre Arts 36: Ag. '52, 36-7, 91. 

Theatre — Stage. 

Arena stage, Methods of projecting sound effects and 
music for. K. Yeaton. il. Players M. 28: 1 
My. ’52. 

Theatre buildings. 

Community theatre and the problem of where to pre 

duce. W. H. Stainton. Players M. 28: 177-8, My. ‘52 
Theatre in America. 

Behind the asbestos curtain. G. W. Gabriel. 
174: 625-8, Je. 28, '52. 

A plea for something different. J: 
Theatre Arts 36: Je. '52, 24-5, 86-7. 

Water shows: the cure for the hot weather box office 
slump in N. Y. city. Evelyn Harvey. il. Collier's 
129: Je. 28, '52, 50-51, 53. 

Theatre in Europe. 

France. The Folies-Bergere in Paris. il. Life 33; 
Ji. 28, °52, 48-55. 

France’s new popular theatre. Jean Vilar. il. Theatre 
Arts 36: My. '52, 25-7. 

Italy. Commedia dell’ arte, Story of. 
il. Theatre Arts 36: Jl. 52, 18-20. 

Theatre in Turkey. 

The theatre in Turkey is becoming nation-wide. 0, 

ag Se P. Cambel. il. Players M. 28: 176, 
y: 4 
Thomas, Danny (Amos Jacobs), comedian, 1914—, 

Sad and successful. pors. R. Donovan. Coilier’s 
129: Je. 14, '52, 24-5, 62-5. 

Trouble in Tahiti, opera by Leonard Bernstein. 

Premiére at Creative arts fete at Brandeis university, 
H. W. Levinger. Mus. Cour. 146: Jl. '52, 5(4). 

Under the sycamore tree, comedy by S: Spewack. 

Production at Aldwych theatre, London. J. C. Trewin, 
il. Ill. Lond. N. 220: 812(4), My. 10, '52.—il 
Theatre World 48: Je. 52, 4, 7. 

Voysey inheritance, The, play by H. Granville 
Barker. 

Revival at Arts theatre, London. J. C. Trewin. il, 
Ill. Lond. N. 220: 888(4), My. 24, ’°52.— Theatre 
World 48: Je. 52, 8(4). 

Washington story, screen play by Robert Pirosh. 

Review. Newsweek 40: Jl. 14, ’52, 90(4). — il. 
60: Jl. 14, '52, 95+. 

Way to keep him, The, comedy by Arthur Murphy. 

Revival at Arts theatre, London. Theatre World 48; 
Ag. ’52, 7(4). 

We’re not married, screen comedy by Nunnally 


Johnson. 

Review. il. Life 33: Jl. 28, °52, 69-70, 72.—il. 
Newsweek 40: Jl. 21, '52, 88.— il. Time 60: Jl. 
28, ’52, 72(4). 

Where’s Charley? screen musical play by J: Monks, jr, 
adapted from the musical comedy by G: Abbott, 
lyrics and music by Frank Loesser. 

Review. il. Newsweek 40: Jl. 7, '52, 78(4).—il 
Time 60: Jl. 7, ’52, 76(4). 
— journey (The country girl), play by Clifford 
ets. 

Production at St. James’s theatre, London. J. C. 
Trewin. il. Ill. Lond. N. 220: 722(4), Ap. 26, '52 
— T. C. Worsley. New Statesman 43: 432(4), Ap 
12, 52. — Theatre World 48: My. °52, 18(4). 

Scenes (pictures) from productionin London. Theatre 
World 48: Je. 52, cover, 9-16. 

Wish you were here, musical comedy, book by Arthur 
Kober and Joshua Logan adapted from comedy, 
Having wonderful time, by Mr. Kober; lyrics and 
music by Harold Rome. 

Production of, as revised. il. Life 33: Jl. 21, '52) 
79-80. 

Wozzeck, opera by Alban Berg, based on the play by 
Georg Biichner. 

Production at La Scala opera house, Milan. Mus 
ay 146: Jl. 52, 9(4).— Time 59: Je. 16, ‘5% 
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